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South Africa: 
(eh years 


When 


celeb outh Africa Freedom Day is 


~ ated on June 26, the one country 
oben, the occasion will definitely not be 
u a marked will be South Africa. 
tudae of course, it is marked by the 
Ramen outbreak of revolution, Ten 
it iene the Congress of the People 
i ie Iptown, Johannesburg, adopted the 
aon Charter with its unambiguous 
bale for equality, an end to oppression 
»Oouth Africa seems even more remote 
An ever, 
feel difficult not to sympathise with the 
‘an Ng of desperation that makes Afri- 
i. Writers see the last chance for 
rece in their country in terms of wide- 
haven Violent revolution, Other methods 
Nese een tried and ruthlessly sup- 
the vt and the despicable actions of 
lead €rwoerd regime hardly invoke cool- 
\ a 
‘iectively valid expression of how the 
must feel in South Afriea 


lust be examined with the utmost 
Whatever the release of frustra- 
the use of violence may provide, 
er much it may appeal as a sudden, 
@ technique to bring about change, 
lestions remain to be answered - 
Violence be politically effective? 
Other non-violent methods been 
€xplored? If the answer to either 
ho “Se questions is “no” then those 

_ ire advocating violence should 
» gain. There should be no delu- 
‘nat to embark on violent revolu- 
00d Africa will produce a quick if 
txtro®, Solution, Verwoerd, for all his 
he ;Mlsm, might show the world that 
tieg ® Capable of even bloodier extremi- 
in en attempt at violent revolution 
Mor, Mth Africa could produce a war 
the © dire and lasting even longer into 
in yj iture than that at present raging 
Ney etnam. 

! 


long 

‘OWay 
finit 
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inday. This aM Vio ertheless, the proponents of non- 
years ant user ' the le face an enormous challenge in 
“of recruiliN>’) af, Present grim situation in South 
into the AM, Dosgity where it seems practically im- 
slding “a poster Hon te to organise for non-violent ac- 
ri leaflets “to } Grieg Md non-violence has already been 
vseathte agaist | Yolen, 28d been suppressed, But can 
ossible ns, bit) Mec it action be organised any more 
, abo which | thieg ively? Hasn't violence too been 
way im ynink | bc. and put down? The problem of 
nraned tP sjurill8 tesa ilng change in South Africa has 
game. | Vigiaved itself into, not whether to aet 
4{ tc Uy or non-violently, but how to 
lad of supper. This’ all, 

duals in oth only 1s a bleak position; perhaps the 
et N apartnee of hope is that opposition 
~— aks eid continues, despite the set- 
ro the Str, erwoerd might put protest off 
. the p'teets, but he can't put it from 

Fe Man mind and heart. 
ind return 3 ional ist the South African journalist 
1 the “gy hook about her detention under 
nam, 374 Garay? & Uhigs ay flaw, “117 Days,” is heing 
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tahiy’ Many speakers at Anti-Aparthetd’s 
big, Trafalgar Square on Sunday at 
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Jackie Lukes reports from Oxford 


. LESSONS OF 
af anoression A TEACH-IN 


What is the purpose of a teach-in? For 
the organisers at Oxford, the idea was 
primarily to inform undergraduates and 
others of the facts, in the expectation 
that the facts would speak for them- 
selves. 


Of course, the situation in Vietnam as- 
sumes widest significance as a painful 
example of what is entailed by American 
policy and its assumptions - such as 
that the United States may wage war 
when it pleases, and that south-east Asia, 
like Latin America and Africa, betongs 
to the United States and should actually 
be grateful for its smother-love. But as 
so many people on this side of the Atlan- 
tic acknowledge the general moral ar- 
pument against American action and 
yet justify it in this case because the 
Saigon government seems to be the in- 
jured party, the victim of Viet Cong 
infiltration and Vietnamese aggression, 
and (for good measure) probably Chin 
ese expansionism too, it seems that the 
first step must necessarily be to impart 
a maximum amount of information on 
Vietnam to the maximum number of 
people. If this could be achieved in a 
context which also permitted reflective 
debate and discussion of the wider moral 
and political issues, all the better; and 
this appeared to be precisely what the 
American teach-ins themselves involved. 


The real stimulus to action, as distinct 
from the formation of protest commit- 
tees, was undeniably the teach-in held in 
London on June 11, This was more than 
a protest meeting, an extended seminar, 
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or a staged confrontation between op 
posed points of view. It was, rather, a 
communal process in which everyone, 
whether they contributed aloud or not, 
was forced to grapple with the complexi 
ties and intricacies of the situation, and 
to think every argument through to the 
fullest extent in a joint - if necesarily 
perhaps unsuccesstul - effort to reach 4 
solution, 

Karly the next morning, David Caute 
(author of Communism and the French 
Intellectuals) and Tariq Ali (the notori- 
ous president of the union) came round 
to Steven Lukes’ room in Nuffield Coal- 
lege ta work out how Oxford could 
mount a teach-in in four days. The 
difficulties seemed insuperable; in the 
last week of the academic year, under: 
graduates are chiefly to be found at 
dances or staging plays in college gar- 
dens, if they haven't already slipped 
home, while dons are immersed in an- 
nual meetings or are marking exam 
scripts; moreover, how many speakers 
could be landed at such short notice? 
it was Steven Lukes who was really the 
driving force at this stage, He insisted, 
with almost fanatical confidence, that 
it could be done, and he began what 
was to be a fourday marathon of tele- 
phoning. In no time, he had secured 
four of London’s speakers, and this, in 
making the whole thing definite, motiva- 
ted the rest of us to make it more com- 
plete, 

We spent all of Saturday working 
through long Hsts of possible sponsors 
for teach-ins. Sponsors seemed essential, 


A new democracy? 


Last week’s teach-in at Oxford, as the 
report by Jackie Lukes makes clear, 
was part education, part political meet- 
ing. It is a pity that many commentators 
concentrated on the political meeting 
aspect of the event; for people who at- 
tended for the whole afternoon and 
evening all say that the most interesting 
and useful part of the teach-in was not 
the speeches of the big names, but the 
thoughtful discussion earlier in the day. 
This was where people had to make an 
effort to understand the issues and clear 
their minds of prejudice. 

This is a thought for every political ar- 
ganiser to consider; particularly now 
that teach-ins are springing up all over 
the country - Southampton, Hull, Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh, and London again next 
week. This is an immensely encouraging 
development, which shows how much 
feeling there is about the war in Viet: 
nam; but it carries with it a certain dan- 
ger. This is that the feach-in, like the 
march and the sitdown, might become 


debased through being undertaken toa 
often and too hurriedly, 

We should not aepect every teachin to 
to be a Spectacular event with front- 
rank speakers; if we expect toa much 
of each individual teachin, we may be- 
come unnecessarily disillusioned — by 
their apparent failure, as tended to 
happen with the march and the sitdown. 
In particular, it could happen that teach- 
ins became just another kind of meeting, 
with the same speakers appearing every: 
where and a lessened sense of involve: 
ment: "Oh, not another teachdn,” 

if this did happen, it would be a sad 
waste of a good idea. The teach-ins 
have already brought new life to Brit- 
ish radicalism; they have created great 
excitement in and out of the universi- 
ties, disseminated infarmation and 
brought about a real clash of opinion, 
even fo the point of bringing the Foreign 
Secretary face to face with his erities. 
Like go many other radical movements, 


they have started with the ferment in 


price 9d 


(US alr edition 30 cents) 
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to reassure and attract both speakers 
and participants, and we had a. rather 
hilarious time lining up an impressive 
list of sponsors for something which 
did not to any great extent yet exist. 
This was, in a way, the moment. of 
truth: a number of dons, who had in- 
formally expressed strong opinions on 
American policies, refused) toa allow 
their names to be put forward (what are 
they frightened of!); athers. were insub 
ted that we even asked. Some of thase 
who refused to have anything to da with 
it were by Tuesday asking to have their 
names added to the list, and this praved 
true of some speakers as well} rairvacu- 
lously, thelr unbreakable engagements 
vanished and they found themselves free 
- to share the same platform ag the 
Foreign Secretary, 
Ry five on Saturday, the venture was 
under way, and Ah's henchmen were 
summoned to the solemn canfines of 
Nuffield for intensive ¢onsultatian on 
pedestrian but crucial matters, Then 
they went off inte the night, ta print 
2,000 small hand-outs for every pleeon 
hole in every college, and: 100 posters 
for colleges, departments, labs and halla, 
They also gathered helpers fram the 
farthest corners of the university to dis. 
tribute these, and to arrange micro 
hones, tapes, filma, and. refreshments. 
fn the union's dehating hail). Meanwhile, 
Ali, Caute and Lukes continued phon- 
ing lute Into the night. 


continued on page 4 


the tniversities; but again Hke other 
movements, there is no need for them 
to stop there, Nor is there any Treason 
why they should be confined ta the 
Vietnam war. It should be possible far 
teath-ins to he ofganised on @ complete 
range of political subjects, in a way 
which could bong together. students 
citizens, politicians, public officials, and — 
interest proups of all kinds. On page 

$3 of this week's paper, for instanes, 
we publish a report on the Barngbury: 
Association, which is pressing its views 
on the way this district in London should 
he developed, What could he a beller 
subject for a teachin « where plannars — 
and populace could work out ideas tar. 
gether - than the future af our towns, 

Cifles and villages? Sy 

A teachin need not be a prates 
should be able ta throw up tsedul 
and plane for. action, which coaul 
worked. on amisably by 4 group arieing 
from the teachin. ff could be a reain 
to a new democracy in our poliiiva. 
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You help us... 


Last week I had a note from a reader 
who had just taken his GCE. He had 
found in the O level general paper a 
question about cybernetics, and = said: 
“t didn’t even know what they were un- 
th) IF read your artiele of June Hl. Ut 
was very useful.” 


It’s nice to know that we can he useful 
in quite unforseen ways like this; 
Though | walt with some trepidation to 
find out from my correspondent’s re- 
sults exactly how useful we were this 
time. But all our ways of being useful - 
giving you an idea for an exam paper 
or & demonstration or a letier to an 
MP, making you worried or aagry or 
excited about semething, even (some- 
times) hy entertaining - all these ways 
cost money, 


This year, although there’s more going 
on than there hax been for sume time, 
and we're finding the demands on our 
resources inereasing every week, we still 
haven't got enough money, Please help 
us. Whatever you can spare we can 
use. Collect threepenny bits. Kob your 
friends. Win the Premium Bonds. Any- 
thing. {1 all helps. 


ROD PIUNCE 


total since Fabruary & 


£1008 


contributions this week £20 10 6 
we need £6000 by February 1966 


Please send cheques etc to ihe 
treasurer payable to Paace News 
§ Caledonian Road London N21 


Classifie 


Term 6d per word, min. 4s Discounts for 
ser Box No. ts extr Cash with order (not 
tanips please) Adverts to reach 5 Calicdonian 


post Monday Box 
Displayed advert- 


Ra, London, N.} by first 
No. replies to saine addre 
isements rates on application 


Personal 

FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them War i 
ters’ [International Park Ayernu Enfgela, 
Midax 

MALE WELFARE OFFICER facing holiday alone 
wishas to contact someone similarly placed 


Bax 384 


PACLEIST TYPING SERVICE, All 
work undertaken, carcful and = prumpt 
tion. Sadifer, 36 Iveley Read, S.W 4 


rafessional 
atten 


PACIFISTS INYERESTED in purchase of vacant 
furnished house ino London area please write 
Box no 3h4 

VREGNANCY TEST, rapid 


accurate. Send two 


guineas and small urine specimen. Uadley 
Laboratories, 18 Harvyist Road, Londen N.W.6 
WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. Voluntary 


workers always needed at Peace News office 1) 
am to 6 pm especially Wednesday (to § pm) 
and Thursday. § Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N.1 


Publications 

BKITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY — the “ Social- 
ist Leader.’ 64 weekly for an & page paper 
Vigerous, forthright and anti-war. From your 
newsagent or local IGP branch: or by post 
from 187 Kings Cross Road, London W.C.1. 
ba for 12 weeks, 258 for 52 weeks. 

LITERATURE FOR PEACE CAMPAIGNERS. 


Peace Packets, a comprehensive Itterature ser- 
vice, provides the latest publications of many 
organisations. 208 a year, start now. Hous- 
muns (the Peace News booksellers) 5 Caledo- 
nian Road, London Nui 


Every week 


Friday 


RIRMINGHAM, 7.45 pin. The Salutation, 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND 


Snow 


BRIGHTON. 1 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Ship St. Pienie juneh and discussion. Tea 
provided, bring own food In aid of Friends 
relief work overseas. 


LONDON W.C.l. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street 
Local feaflet distribution and return for re- 
freshments. PPU, 
Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM, 10 am, to 1 pm. St Philips Place, 
Colmore Hew (opy Snow Hill str). Poaca News 
and Freedom selling. Contact Martin Brugg, 
5.5. Grove, Erdington, B'ham 23 or CEN 6811 
office hours, Anarchist group 


CHELTENHAM, Glos, 12 noon onwards. Corner 
of Ulgh St and Promenade, Peace News selling. 
Contact K, Wallace, 31 Lansdowne Cres 


CROYDON, 11 am to 4 pm Trinity School, North 


End Peace News and Sanity selling. Pollards 
1945. CND and YCND. 
LEICESTER. 10 am Gaumont Cinema, Market 


Place, Peace News selling. Contact David Lane, 
1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958 


LONDON W.C.t. 10.30 am to 12. 8 Endsleigh 
Street. Coffee and discussion of current affairs, 
all welcome, PPU. 


OXFORD. 10 am, to 4 pm 
selling 


Carfax, Peace News 


Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 8 Ae White Lion, Horse 
Partisan Folk Club - all protits tea CND 


NEWCASTLE -UPON-TYNE. 


Fair. 


Quayside 11 am 


to J] pm. Bookstall Helpers phone Gosforth 
51217 
Monday 


LONDON WCE 7 pm Street 


PEU open house 


6 Endsleigh 


Wednesday 


RIRMINGHAM 18, 2-10 pm. CND onice, Factory 
Road, Regional Campaign clerical work, plen 
ty available « all welcome Phane NOR 2447. 


LUNDON N.1. 69 pm 5 Caledontan Road, Kings 
Cross. Peace News packing - volunteers wel- 
come, 


LONDON W.5. 8 pm. 27 Woodville Road 
Vaneed lessans in peary making * 


'Ad- 
study group, 


PPU. 
Thursday 
WATFORD, 7.45 pin Hertfordshire Arms, & 


Albans Koad. Folk Cluh, adm 3a 64. YCND. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


FREEDOM 


Trafalgar Square Rally, June 27,3 pm 


“WHY TF DISLIKE MANKIND.’ Lamp John 
130 Warren sournemouth West 

Situations vacant 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY of the Fellowstip 
of Kevoncihation requires a personal secretar 
to wark at New Malden, Surrey. The fob 
enlals a considerable ainount of responsibility 
and applicants should be experienced short 


Nand typint and have a sense of vocation 

fur ther work, Please write or phone for an 

interview, Lo the Gen Sec FoR, Coombe Road, 
Maiden, Surrey, MALden 6521. 


D | 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, 

displayed advertiscoment. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 


your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept,, 5 Caledonian Rtd., N.1. 


25 June, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7 45 pm, Town Hall Fotk concert 
organised by Midland Folk Agency and CND, 


book a classified or 


Details: Town [all Box Onice, Paradise St, 
K’ham 1, CEN 2392 
BIRMINGHAM. 9 pm. Hall of Meniory. Coach 


Paul James, 50 
Citee of 100, 


leaves for Faslane, Details: 
Windermere Road, B'ham 21 


GRANGE OVER SANDS. 7.30 pm. Parish Mall 
Haswell Rawlinson. Grange Peace Group 


26 June, Saturday 


CHELTENHAM, 
tain. Poster parade 
weace in Vietnam 
n Vietnam Cttee. 


NOTTINGHAM. Assemble 10 am 
Market Square, Leafleting and 
peace in Vietnam petition. CND. 


27 June, Sunday 


CROYDON CNY coach trip to Brighton 
in advance from ADD 6413. CND/YCND. 


LONDON E.fl. 3.50 pm. Friends Meeting 
louse, Bush Road. Annual PPU garden wtg. 
John Punshon. ‘' Race and Politics "' 5.15 pm 
refreshments, 615 pm concert. PPU, 


11-32 am Promenade = foun- 
and one hour vigil for 
Bring own posters. Peace 


and 3 pin 
signing of 


Book 


LONDON N.12. 8 pm, Union Church, Northiam, 
Totteridge Fenner Brockway on Vietnam. 
Chairman: Patrick Figgis 


LONDON W.C.2,. 3 pm. Trafalgar Square, Anti: 
Apartheid [nternational Rally for South Africa 
Freedom Day. Further details LANgham 4311 

LONDON W.1. House Church 


3.30 pm. Weigh 


Hall, Binney St (opp Selfridges). Dr S. N. 
Ghose: ‘' Tagore.’’ Order of the Great Com- 
panions. 


28 June, Monday 


HIRMINGHAM. 7.45 pm, Friends Meeting House, 
Church Road, Northfield. Business meeting of 


Accommodation wanted 
dio, 1arb® 
Box 385 | 


YOUNG PAINTER secks residential stu 


room in London 


For sale 


a st rs 6d 
ADULP KECORDS! Membership 10s i, 
now. Adult Recerd Club, 42 Willesden 
London N.W.6, Send for detail 


poi 
Lane 


: me, 
ENVELOPE BARGAIN. White Sin by din cra 
laid, and similar sizes and qualities, for 


z ery: 
1,000 post free. Housmans - for all station 


3 Caledonian Road, London NV eet | 
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We Within th 
CROYDON. 8 pm Maple Rm, Fairfeld Mm ee wo 
Park Lane, First public meeting of ena erest ¢}, 
Citee of British Council for Peace in Vie irea ever 


Speakers include Frank Attaun MP. | 


29 June, Tuesday 


it 
LONDON W.C.1. 7.15 pm. 6 Endstetan ors 
London Area monthly mtg open to all meu 
for discussion, planning and reports PRU, 


30 June, Wednesday h 


CROYDON. 8 pm. Gallery Roam, Adult 0 
Mall, Park ine Tony) Marks’ on Vietns 
YCND. 


1 July, Thursday at 


M4 y . Teati iH 4 
LONDON E11. 8 pm. Friends Mecting (qui 
Bush Road. Douglas Fry, ‘' Art What shail) 
be taught?’ PPU. 


2 July, Friday 


i 
TL} 
LONDON W.C.2. 6 pm. French Church, | 
ter Place. Mass for world peace followed: py 
Friends Mtg Hlouse, 52 St Martin's Lamon 
refreshments, talk (Prof G. Zahn on a 
selentious objection in the USA'') and 
cusston. Pax, 


3 July, Saturday 


SUUTH CROYDON, 8 pin 
Loaf’? CND folk concert with 
lJers."’ 3g 6d. Enquirtes: CRO 5805, 


The Tre" 


7 July, Wednesday 


STEVENAGE. 8 pm. Friends Meeting 
Cuttys Lane. John Papworth on crisis in 
num. North Herts Youth for Peace 


House 


8 July, Thursday 


38 
LONDON ¥.11, 3 pm. Friends Meeting Hou 


' Women for Peace." Jame 2 


Conference on 


“PACIFISM, LAW AND ORDER" 
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Bush Road. Group discussion. PPU. tes Last 
a pul 
Purchase 
11 July, to 29 August or hase 
AN K, Hesbjerg College, Fyn neat lave . 
Behosron aspects it Peace rorvarch Lecliriny tive: 9s 
Fred Bluin, Paul Smoker, David Fabri TAue} jg a be 
Elvang and others, Enquiries to Jorgen Od, rey 
sen vig, address ahove lan 
the Roe 
“Y hel 
9-14 August, Mon- Sat rehubiti 
q : “ ga. ‘tail 
AYWARDS WRATH, Sussex Elfinswe “all tg 
PnccEan Pacitist conference on * pect Daviq G 
Law and Order.” Detaila; APF, 29 Ve of t 
x St, London W.C.1 i Meet 
ting 
“ a) 
y We ri 
yet an 
Bucha 
Why s} 
it 


e 4 I 
The Anglican Pacifist Fellowship will hold its Annual Summer confe 
ence at “ Elfinsward”, Haywards Heath, Sussex, from 


AUGUST 9-14 
Among the speakers will be: 


Lord Sorenson on “ The Significance of Politics” ste 
Chancellor the Rev E. Garth Moore, MA, on “ Anglican Pacilis 


Contradiction in Terms? ” 


The Rev R. G. Bell, MA, on “ A Christian Method of Fighting 4 ar 
Alan M. James, BSe Econ, on “ International Politics in the Nu¢ 


Age.” 


Ronald Mallone, BA, FRGS, on “ Politics for the Pacifist.” 
Jack Wallace, LLB, on “ Law in the Economy of God.” 


Chairman of the conference: The Rev Francis Noble, MA. 
Conference fee £10, including hooking fee of (0s, 
Further details from The Secretary (PN) 


Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, 29 Great James St, Londou W.C.E. 
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Buchanan 
in Barnsbury 


ae New s reporter writes Not tar 
aes he Peace News office, off Cale- 
pa Road, hes Barnsbury, a ward 
Reina the Borough ot Islington, Peace 
ise Ae thus have viewed with in- 
Aton ee future development of this 
vg Woan organisation culled the 
bron ae Associition hadn't recentls 
ite aut oa report which ratses some 
hers: "| Most urgent issues for city dwel 
ch e He relationship between the citi- 
Bee central authorities, the conflict 
ane the pedestrian jad the ear, the 
thi. Batt vont radicuion between Plannin: 
afin Stor trafie and planning for com 
tity development. 
i983 Barnsbury Association Was set up in 
ents yo a number of Barnsbury resi 
Taki, who for some years had been 
David “( what the retiring chairman, 
ae Wadstone, calls "vain and un- 
lies Fl eh altempts to discover what 
andl Nostore for this stretch of squares 
lerraces.” These people, as individ. 
by ite heen bewildered and rebutted 
turn " Dlanminy authorities at every 
Assent it soon became clear to the 
3 ation that the reasons for the 
AOrities’ devigusness was the lack of 
Bar ag enent development plan for 
tialne dury or-even for IsHington. Iessen- 
Pitt the activities of the Barnsbury 
Hea ation are designed to force the 
“hina London Council to work out a 
Bri ive —developinent’ plan for 
ing Shury within which all future build- 
"0. and road projects can be seen to be 
 Ordinated, 
dati unter membership of the Asso- 
jp O8 was about 50, including the local 
lors and three of the borough council 
op ) flected from the ward. As a result 
OUse-to-house Jeafleting in the area 
ry he cteably sympathetic reporting 
ae local and national press, this 
B34 Jership has been built up to about 
Mt Last week they challenged the GLC 
Pure} bublic inguiry into a compulsory 
for Nase order proposed by the Git 
a Sacre site in Barnsbury, They 
tive also produced of thelr own tnitia- 
igen, @ Deautifully iMustrated and organ- 
bla’ really exciting outline development 
Ras for rsh id ast 
exh held their first public meeting and 
“bition 


nd 


O inhabitants. 

Gladstone summed up the feel- 
Meet the Association at their public 
Stting ; 


We don't want Barnsbury to rot into 
~ another commuters’ paradise .. . 
“Uchanan makes jolly good sense and 
ey shouldy’t we do something about 
the AHL we need is a little will on 
On 8 Part of the authorities " 
a he 15 and 16 the Barnsbury As 
ing ition took on the GLC at a public 
vet. The GLC are proposing to take 
book 4y compulsory purchase order a 
Nosy Of houses and motor workshops 
haus the centre of Barnsbury. The 
flisre, OU the site are in a state of 
Peay lr, so the Association could not 
face Mably oppose its redevelopment. In 
Ina petition was presented to the 
thay TY by residents on the site asking 
tede he compulsorily purchased and 
uw. “Veloped: these people, some of 
now live in very bad conditions, 
are, | like to he rehoused within the 
Doge Ue Association therefore did not 
e i the order: they argued that the 
“id need redevelopment, but within 
Yall plan for Barnsbury, not piece- 
heir aim is to persuade Richard 
Loos) Man, the Minister of Housing and 
Peag Government, when he comes to 
« through the evidence produced at 
Today tduiry, that this site should be 
y oped only within a plan for the 
f the Rarnsbury area. Tf Mr 
nN is so persuaded the Associa- 
ma already have won a major vic- 
wo CF the GLC, which will then have 
npr own to the task of producing a 
Barn CeRsive development plan for 
Tho sbtury, 
Ag 


Wh 
Chen 


matically; im any case, used as the Phin, 


any official bent on destruction sid 
inmed with — statist could quickly 
hoot (ie thing down with a battery of 
farts) One suspects that Mr Wares 


also frightened that the Association will 
take aver his plan as dopina 

One of the major premises behind the 
report is that pedestrian walkways shall 
atoall times be separated from omator 
trafic At the moment Barnsbury is 
sufferim: froma very real - and worsen- 


ings © tra®e probhan, which is probably 
the major reason for the support that 
the Assoclation has attracted. The area 
is bordered by several major tralhe 
routes info the heart of London. They 
are becoming iereasingly congested 
and motorists are seeking and beimny 


directed on to alternative routes through 
Barnsbury fhat were never intended to 
carry through trafiie. 


Running through the centre of Darn 
bury is a narrow, winding road called 
Thornhill Road, the heart of the old 


villace pattern. Wo ever there was a road 
desipned to take only decal iraffie it as 
this one. There are several schools along 
the road and many sraath shops and 
homes, It is a dangerous road, which 
should provide the central meeting area 
for the community but which is fast 
dividing: the community in two 

Mr Wager made a telling point at the 
public meeting when he sald that he 
thought that Barnsbury urban redevel- 
opment should be and could he canduc- 
ted on the same principles as those em 
ployed in the very latest of the new 
town developments. In Skelmersdale new 
town in Lancashire all trafic routes are 
to be separate fram the walkways; and 
Skelmersdale has been designed by Mr 
Hugh Wilson, the new technical ad 
viser on urban development to Mr Cross- 
man 
The queshions which the 
Barnsbury  Assaciation imembers ask 
themselves and which they want the 
GLC to consider honestly and then ap 
swer are: how much mator traffie can 
Barnsbury aceammodate? and haw much 
of Barnsbury should be preserved” 
David Wager argues that the GLC should 
decide by Buchanan principles how the 
Barnsbury area should function and he 
developed; that as, they should decide 
hetween the three Buchanan variables 
for each development within an overall 
plan the standard of environment de 
sired, the amount of maney available, 
and the level of accessibility desired. 
This is environmental planning, as 
against the wholesale capitulation to the 
motor car which is town planning at 
the moment. The environmental plan- 
ning which the Association envisages 
for Barasbury must conform to the basic 
principles of exchiding through traffic, 
segregating pedestrian and vehicle uses 
within the area, and integrating the his- 
tory of Barnshury into its present and 
future 

Mr Wager proposes in his report that 
Thornhill Road, “the original village 
street,” should immediately be blocked 
of and closed to all vehicles; as a pe- 
destrian precinet, “the ideal place for 
the centre of the Barnsbury Area,” its 
social amenities could then be developed 
and a network of walkways should spread 
out from this centre. What Mr Wager 
wants to do is to revive Barnsbury’s 
“village character, its “identity as a 
living unit." Necessarily this meana that 
Barnsbury should be closed ta through 
trafic, and the Association hopes that 
this will be accomplished by maditication 
in stages of the existing road network 
sO that eventually all roads within the 
urea will be useless for through trattic, 
but will serve only as access roads for 
jocal traffic. 

As vehicles are forced out of the ares, 
the existing through roads whieh border 
Barnsbury will have to take more traf- 
fle. This presents the GLC with tne 
severe problem of haw to deal with the 
increase - a problem somewhat coolly 
formulated by Mr Wager as the crea- 
tion of “ proper urhan through routes” 
around the boundaries of the area. 
Several interesting issues were raised 
by the first meeting of the Barnsbury 
Association on June 18 at the Albion 
public house in Thornhill Read. it was 


fundamental 


A group of local citizens is challenging 
the Greater London Council to produce a 
comprehensive development plan 


for their area 


very much a middle-class gathering, en- 
thusiastically getting down to the job 
of fighting a highly technical battle with 
officials from the civie authorities, They 
cheerfully described themselves as a 
“highly skilled pressure group.” As 
such, and there appear to be some very 
able peaple within the Association, the 
must remember that an estimated 80% 
of the area is working-class, Those few 
members of the working class who were 
at Friday's meeting tended to have their 
questions about the pian fobbed off 
by specialists who weren't too willing 
to come down and discuss the visionary 
ideas at a practical level. That this is 
important I discovered when I was 
waylaid by five young workers in the bar 
of the Albion: “Have you got three 
houses in Ripplevale Graye, then?" 
When I denied this, back they came in 
disbelief, “ But you were at that meet- 
ing, weren't you?" I certainly appears 
that the property owners of Barnsbury 
are at the heart af the Barnsbury As- 
sociation, and Mr Wager seems to want 
to encourage private house-ownership 
in his report, 1 would argue that if the 
Association wants to be at the centre 
of a new and revived Barnsbury ¢om- 
munity it has got ta pay more atten: 
tion to the feelings and needs of the 
greater part of that community, 

Clasely akin to the middle-ciassness of 
the Association is the division that be 
came apparent at the meeting between 
those who want the Barnsbury Asso- 
ciation to be a “ preservationiat ” society 
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aah onae 


These pictures illustrate the 
difficulties for pedestrians wanting 
ic cross Thornhill Road, “the original - 
village street” in Barnsbury 


and those who are test concerned with 
the (actical battle with the autharitios, 
who recognise that the “ preservatian * - 
ticket would hinder flexihle negotiations 
with the authorities ayer redevelopment. 
The Association’s draft constitution, 
lifted from the Civic Trust, has as its 
third object "to encourage the preserya> 
tion, developments, and improvements 
to features af general public amenity or — 
historic interest. Mr Gladstone ex: 
Hained that they would like to be called 
‘integrationiste,” they want to ites 
grate the past of Barnsbury with its 
future. Here again there is a danger, 
however, My friends in the pub. said, 
“AN they want is a haven ‘without 
motor-cars for themselves,” and lan Mage - 
Donald, the new Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation, says: “What this mustn't be: 
come is a second Chelsea.” My feeling da 
that it could became just that. ae 
Despite these problems, this is 4 chia 
example of citizens beginning ta organ: 
ise successfully in the hope of heving 
some say in the future of their environ 
ment. We must hope that their example 
is follewed in other areas. fi is late fe 
defeal the moter car Dut we have 
fo slari someting 
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Editorial 


A Commonwealth peace mission to 
Vietnam could have been a good idea. 
Composed of people whose independence 
was not in doubt, it might have been 
able to bring the warring parties to- 
gether. Even this would have been diffi- 
cult, since the Viel Cong seem to have 
little interest in negotiation as long as 
they are winning, and the Americans 
have hedged their readiness to negotiate 
around with conditions; they are still 
unwilling to negotiate directly with the 
Viet Cong. But these difficulties are cer- 
tainly reinforced in the case of a peace 
mission headed by a figure as firmly 
committed to one side of the dispute as 
Mr Wilson, and apparently hatched at a 
“while summit” meeting. 


By their sharp reaction to the Wilson 
proposal - and by their challenge over 
Rhodesia - the Commonwealth prime 
ministers have made a more telling 


criticism of the British government's 
stand than any made up to now. It is not 
so Jong since Mr Wilson was dismissing 
left-wing protests as “ political mastur- 
hation.” It is not reported that he felt 
able to rebuke in this way Dr Eric 
Williams, Dr Milton Obote, President 
Nyerere or President Ayub Khan. 


But even so, there is no evidence that 
Mr Wilson or Mr Stewart have really 
begun to understand what their critics 
are saying. Mr Stewart’s speech at the 
Oxford teach-in shows just the opposite. 
By accepting the view that the Vietnam- 
ese war is a war of aggression rather 
than a civil war; by quoting very selec- 
tively from International Control Com- 
inission reports on breaches of the 
Geneva agreements; by offering no un- 
derstanding of the kind of regimes the 
West has been defending in South Viet- 
nam; by repeating his support for the 


TEACH-IN AT OXFORD 


continued from front page 


On Sunday, Lakes’ room at Nuffield 
resembled a military headquarters. Ifelp- 
ers were coming in and out to take 
mounds of leaflets and to receive in- 
structions on union arrangements; three 
telephones were ringing ceaselessly. [t 
proved extremely difficult to get hold of 
speakers; so many had gone away for 
the weekend or the summer, or were 
Jeading a double life between Oxford 
and London, such that they could not 
be waylaid at either end. At this stage 
we were intent on getting experts, what- 
ver their politics, and although by 
Sunday evening the list amounted to 
14 experts who happened to disagree 
with American policy, and only two who 
supported it, we were still confident that 
on Monday we would be able to secure 
a balance, 


Monday saw a turning point. The three 
Inain organisers decided on an all-out 
crusade for speakers who would support 
the American and, especially, the Bri- 
tish government; they decided that not 
only experts but politicians too would 
be essential in the interests of national 
fe ae effective argument and opera- 
ive persuasion. On reflection, the idea 
of the Vietnam teach-in addressed solely 
by experts, even solely by anti-American 
experts, does not seem so absurd. At 
the time, however, we were aiming at 
national coverage of the event which 
we believed would not be forthcoming 
in those circumstances. Policy decisions 
of this kind obviously depend upon a 
prior decision about the size and nature 
of the audience, future teach-in organi- 
sers May note: and it is worth pointing 
out that our publicity arrangements in 
fact backfired. We did achieve national 
coyerage, but not of both sides of the 
case, 


When, late on Monday afternoon, Caute 
secured Stewart's agreement to come and 
speak, we finally had something “news- 
worthy” to tell the press. By then, 
we also had William Warbey, who would 
condemn both governments, Eldon 
Griffiths, who would support both, and a 
Labour candidate who planned to con- 
demn the Americans but support the 
British government. We retelephoned 
the American press and broadeasting 
correspondents based in’ London, four 
international news agencies and ten na- 
tional dailies, and this time (we had 
already bored them on Sunday with a 
general account of the event) they were 
interested. 

The one question we were unable to 
answer concerned the appearance or 
norappearance of an American spokes- 
man - chiefly becatise the embassy said 
both yes and no several times in the 
course of the day. All the same, a hun- 
dred more posters were printed that 
night for Oxford consumption, announe- 
ing a fuller list of speakers Ineluding 
Stewart and a hypothetical American. 


By Tuesday we had 25 speakers, and 


the remaining problems were: first, who 
would be the chairman, and second, 
how could the speakers be coherently 
and effectively arranged? Both questions 
were determined partly by facts of 
availability and partly by considerations 
(political) of halance. We followed Lon- 
don in dividing the programme into ses- 
sions cf different themes (historical, 
economic and socia} background; strate- 
gic implications; the Geneva agreement 
and after; and international politics) and 
decided to end up, after a mainly aca- 
demic afternoon, with the politicians. 
This was rather unfortunate from the 
publicity point of view, in that the 
Third Programme only broadcast the 
evening, and reporters were able to 
skip the earlier parts. Again, there may 
be lessons for others in this. 


At this point, when it was too late to 
readjust the times of earlier speakers, 
we saw that the balance had now swung 
the other way: there were too many 
pro-American speakers in the evening. 
We therefore hatched intricate plots for 
an Izvestia correspondent to appear in 
between the American spokesman and 
Stewart, and for two North Vietnamese 
correspondents (Comrades Bah and 
Sao) to speak immediately after the 
South Vietnamese ambassador, at the 
end of the whole proceedings. These 
plans gave rise to Ingenious machina- 
tions on the day of the teach-in, when 
we went to some lengths to deceive re- 
porters as to who was occupying those 
particular times; sadly, the North Viet- 
namese ultimately declined to speak 
and the Russian never came. 


As for the teach-in itself, there was the 
usual crop of lost briefcases, missed 
trains, foiled tomato and egg throwing 
plots, outraged clergymen, armed body- 
guards (Stewart's and Lodge's compan- 
jons), microphone trouble, sudden un- 
reasonable demands (such as for a 
lighted lectern), partial chairman, white 
paint daubed on the ancient walls of the 
city, and, ploriously, things like the 
US embassy’s gift of 1,500 copies of 
Johnson’s Vietnam speech, arriving at 
Oxford station long after the teach-in 
had finished. 

The press treatment was, in general, 
unfair; even the BBC’s “Gallery” pro- 
gramme was disappointing, since if 
treated the whole thing as if it had heen 
a platform for Stewart and Lodge. This 
only goes to show, thoueh, that there 
is still a role for many Vietnam teach- 
ins to play in this country. Indeed, 
judging from the sustained enthuslasm 
of the 1,000-odd peaple who attended 
throughout on Wednesday, it may be 
that teach-ins as a form of political pro- 
test are here to stay. Why shouldn't 
CND and even CARD have them too? 


Jackie Lukes is a postgraduate student 
in educational sociology at Oxford. She 
is the wife of Steven Lukes, who paves 
a large part In organising the teach-in. 


American bombing of North Vietnam; 
and by his failure to recognise the 
obstacle of American refusal to nego- 
tiate with the Viet Cong, he made it 
clear that he was firmly committed to 
one side, and thus destroyed any chance 
that a British representative could be 
an acceptable arbitrator. 


This failure contrasts sharply with the 
view put across by the BBC and much of 
the press that Stewart’s speech was a 
Breat achievement. He sueceeded in 
achieving a respectful hearing, and he 
made a consistent speech, in that he took 
a Hine and stuck to it; but in terms 
of the wider impact his speech had, 
it was a political failure. This week has 
seen the balance redressed against last 
week's eulogies; and in time this speech 
will be recognised as the one in which 
the Foreign Secretary publicly and 
firmly put himself in a position from 
which there is no escape. 

In a way, the prospects for negotiations 
now look more bleak than ever. The 
Wilson mission as constituted is clearly 
dogmed. Even if Wilson himself can 
be changed for someone more likely to 
be acceptable to “the Communists” (to 
use a misleading piece of shorthand), 
it is likely that any new version of the 
scheme could now be denounced as an 
attempt to sugar an unpalatable pill. 


| 
| 


Wilson's mission, Wilson’s setback 


The pill need not have been so unpal 
table in the first place. 


Nor does the prospect of Afro-Asian dip: 
lomatic efforts at the Algiers conferen? | 
now seem quite as hopeful, Whether | 
not the conference actually takes plac 
the military coup in Algeria is poun 

to have brought some sense of uncer 
tainty into the minds of the delegates 


To that extent it is a blow against thf 
whole group of non-aligned nations. t 
is also a reminder that the effects s 
wars of liberation linger on long afle 
they are over, which is a grim augu 
for the future of Vietnam. i 
Nevertheless, many critics of Wilsam’ 
position now feel more confident. The 
Commonwealth prime ministers’ stant 
has helped to break down the sense 
isolation which sometimes affects 
left and the peace movement; Wilsan? 
line appears less tenable, and no amount 
of throwing the blame on to chi 
can hide the fact that he has received : 
severe setback. The teach-in movem@l 
and other forms of protest activity ae 
gathering momentum. The liberal pres 
- notably the Observer - is becominé 
more outspoken. If peace in Vietnal’ 
itself is no nearer, at least our gover 
ment can no longer be unaware of Ul 
demand for it. 


JOHN BALL'S COLUMN 
fama Visigoth 
inimy tank 


Reading the report of the Barnsbury 
Association’s activities on page 3, I'm 
somewhat troubled by their ready ac- 
ceptance of the Buchanan principles. 
Clearly Buchanan's ideas are a great 
advance on the present chaos; but an 
architect friend said to me recently that 
they were at best a compromise between 
man and the motor car. I suspect that 
the fact that Buchanan's report was 
universally applauded and made “ re- 
spectable ” means that somewhere there 
is a planner with even more radical 
ideas who is not considered and not 
respectable. Perhaps we should find out 
what he thinks. 


After all, the motor car has been with 
us only 50 years and already all our 
cilies have been mutilated to accommo- 
date it. My worry is that before it be- 
comes obsolete our cities will have been 
completely destroyed. It was the bar- 
barians, the vandals, the Goths and the 
Visigoths who ransacked the ancient 
cities. The motorist is the new barbar. 
ian who, like the driver of a tank, allows 
nothing to stand in his way. 

* ue * 


And you never ask questions 

When God’s on your side. 
These words come from Bob Dylan’s 
most outspoken of “protest” songs, 
“With God on our side.” The BBC was 
quoted during the week as considering 
that a new recorded version of the song 
by Manfred Mann was “ unsuitable” for 
teenage listening. 

With guns in their hands 

And Gad on their side. 
When J] phoned the BBC and asked haw 
the rumour was started that the record 
had been banned, } was told that Manfred 
Mann himself had started the rumour; 
the record itself hadn’t been banned 
yet, two producers had considered it not 
rood enough for their shows, and there 
hadn't been any requests for the num- 
ber anyway. 

For you don’t count the dead 

When God's on your side. 
The Manfred Mann version on an EP, 
“The One in the Middle,” is now show- 
ing in the Top 30 sales charts, but, des- 
pite this, Manfred Mann’s manager has 
already issued a statement condemning 
the recordiny: company, EMI, for their 
“shocking distribution of the record.” 

... the land that 1 live in 

Has God on its side, 


In addition to the Manfred Mann recor 
ing the song is to he found on A 
Dylan’s LP, “The Times they are 
changin’,” and on a Joan Baez LP. uy a 
Raez has performed the song “live” ° 


an 


have not been broadcast by the BBC. 


The Germans now too have 
God on their side. 


It appears that the BBC is operating 
some sort of a ban on the song, SIA 


“ 


they have said that it hasn’t been TY | 


quested, it might be an idea if we make 
sure that it is requested. How about 
nice “bumper bundle” for our boys » 
Cologne? 

... If God's on our side 

He'll stop the next war. ls 
If you want to buy any of these recol' 
Housmans will gladly supply them. 

» Ld * 


last Sunday? 


Some quotes, all from full 


Observer, which was uncommonly 
of interesting reading: 


“Before long it will be the medical 
establishments which will be surroum, 
ed by barbed wire, and it will he Be. 
biologists rather than the physic : 
who will be subjected to the most 
tensive loyalty cheeks.” by 
That one is Fred Hoyle, quoted ind 
Gordon Rattray Taylor in an alarm ts 
and fascinating survey of developmy air 
in biology, with an assessment o ; 
potential for war or peace. ‘antl 
“We do have something of a nately 
neurosis about fearing any substan’ sy 
amount of unemployment. t 
welcome an increase in the amow! 
unemployment from the present 
low figure because all the eviG® 
suggests that if we got higher WP lye 
ployment we should have a slowe? * 
of inflation.” . wear 
That was Alan Day, Professor OF Pine 
omics at London University, No eeals 
most inhuman statement made this 7 
but a4 good contender, jade 
Vinally, a strange remark in the Warts 
of a gossipy hoost for Michael 5 e 
“who gave such a brilliant rer for five 
at the Oxford teach-in.” ¢The adjee 
* brilliant” now seems to be comPl S jen 
like “the great Stalin”, hack IM) 
times.) At home, it says, he is a pi 
at charades ... and be is gettly 
same kind of reputation for ie.” 
formances at the conference fable 


BBC television, but the recorded version® 
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Bob Overy 


POLITICS IN 


SPORT 


Competitive sport at international level 
Ms for a Jong time heen bedevilled by 
Nations and idealugical rivalrces, ror 
pel er’s show-cuse Olympics of 1936 6 so 
qutlely shattered by the bribant Amer: 
"0 nepro, Jesse Owens - fo the preset 
iyihion of setting up Alpistrles of Sport 
wi cendency tu equate national prestiace 
Wh sporting successes las continued. 
a 1945 George Orwell wrote an essay, 
he Snorting Spat, prompted by the 
Meto Mnglind of the Moscow Dynamos 
othall team. The match was something 
ni battle, and Orwell was led ta de- 
are 


International sporting, contests lead 
Oo Orgies of hatred... af the interna: 
“onal level sport is frankly mimie war 
re.) there cannot be much donot 
that the whole thing is bound up with 
in ise of nationalism - that is, with 
Nhe Junatic modern habit of identify 
‘gy oneself with late power units and 
ee everything in terms of compe- 
4 ve prestige.” 
petionalisin, the “ laastic modern habit,” 
infin t increasingly, and has « “rowing 
ge cence ino sport. Ino a recent leading 
4 in the Poking People’s Daily, 
rue table tents players were Ue 
h ted to" contmue fo give priority to 
Pe oS. Study and creatively apply Mao 
Maz ot thinking, master dialectical 
f yeilism, and advance on the hasis 
Woulg ore: One wonders what Orwell 
lal M4 have thought of that, The Chinese 
Moy, tennis players went on to win the 
niga and women’s team Traphies, the 
‘loniys, Singles and the men’s and women’s 
Vong 2 Ctles in this year’s world chan- 
Dremu’ in Yugoslavia, Another victory, 
But Mahly, for Mau ‘fse-tung. 

Tye POltical interference in sport is 
Cauaty More complex than the simple 
loping (8 Of national and weological vie- 
Ww With sporting triumphs. In a letler 
: erta Sports (March 1965), Percy 
Gay Y) the fareus Australian coach 
Dig rela ENiot, says of the modern Olym- 
MmMes : 
host country these days has to 


" 


spend millions in promoting the Games, 
whith have became a imiatter of nation: 
a} prestige and, on the side, a source 
of incame fron the tourist trade, 
This, tovether wath the fact that the 
Chinese have heen banned, makes me 
venture fo support (that) the Games, 
us now eonstituted, are doomed. 


“It is not improbable that the Cum 
nnunist countries, along with Africa, 
will withdraw and conduct their own 
Games The banning of GANERFO 
(New Kmerging Forces Games) com: 
petitors last year did nothing: to stop 
such a pracess. 

‘In imy view the only hope for the 
Games is (a) for the United Nations 
to take over the organisation, ap- 
pointing a permanent exeeutive; and 
(b) for a site to he set up where the 
gumes could always he held (Greece, 
perhaps) and all countries ta contri- 
tribute through the UN towards the 
cost of mvaintaming the site.’ 


Though Cerutty is rather pessimistic 
about the fulure of the Olympics, his 
suggestion of a permanent site wattdd 
clinninate a lot of the political disputing 
{hat gors on between potential ~ Olyin- 
pie cities.” But President Sukarna has 
already taken Indonesia out of the Uni- 
ted Nations. [t was Indonesia that orgau- 
ised the New Emerging Forces Games 
whith was proscribed by the titerna: 
tional Olympic Committee. Lf North 
Korea had not thus been banned from 
competing in the Tokyu Olympics, our 
own Anne Packer could surely have 
heen defeated hy Sin Kim Dan in the 
wamen’s #00 metres. It seems unlikely 
for the present that Indonesia or China 
would join an Olympic Games organised 
inder the auspices of the UN. Cerutty’s 
idea assumes that the USA has recog: 
hised China and allowed her ta be ad- 
mitted into the UN. tn this Instance 
sport cannot escape the implications of 
potitical rivalry. 

The question of the political recaznition 
of China by the USA raises another dia- 
ruptive issue: the position of the twa 


A sit-down in Oslo when Norway played 
South Africa in the Davis Cup iawn 
tennis competition: “ Apartheid is poli- 
tical interference in sport - cancel the 
match.” But Bob Overy suggests: * de- 
monstrations against South African lawn 
tennis players arc not at present justi 
fied.” 


letter to the Observer 
Lord Exeter, deputy 
president of the LOC and president of 
the International Amateur Athletic Fed 
eration, deseritbed how the 1OC and the 
IAAF insisted that Rast and West Ger 
many should combine to form a joint 
team for the Olympic Games and the 
Muropean Championships. When the East 
Germans expressed dissatisfaction with 
this arrangement and asked for separate 
recognition, it was refused; Lord Exeter 
adds, with touehing modesty : 

“It is not for a sports body to decide 

the status of Mast Germany when the 

world is divided over the subject.” 
Despite this, sports politicians, including 
Lord Exeter, made the real politicians’ 
decision for them. After a precedent had 
been set by the JOC-IAAL decision to 
affiliate North Korea and Formosa as 
#eopraphical areas, with no political re 
cognition implied, East Germany asked 
to be treated in the same way; this was 
agreed by the IAAF, but not by the 
IOC, which is determined - under Lord 
lexeter’s rival, Avery Brundage -- that 
Kast and West Germany shall continue 
to appear at the Olympics as a united 
team, 
Precedent is the universal political for 
inula for settling disputes or justifying 
decisions without recourse to consider, 
ation of what is right or wrong. I*rom 
this battle over political recognition 
we get a glimpse of the political machin- 
ations which must be the despair of men 
like Cerutty, concerned with individual 
performances rather than with national 
rivalries or affiliations 
The German problem is further aggra- 
vated by the fact that the NATO powers 
operate a policy whereby East German 
sports contingents are refused visas for 
visits to NATO countries, Thus Glasgow 
Rangers’ home match against East. Ger- 
many in the 1061-1962) European Cup 
soccer series could not be staged in 
Seotland and had to be played in Sweden. 
In 1963 the last German youth team 
was prevented by the Allied Control 
Commission in Berlin from appearing 
in the international youth football tour- 
nament, 
But if we must virtually resign ourselves 
to the continuance of politicking in 
sport between divided nations and 
between nations competing politically, 
economically, ideologically, even militar 
ily, as well as in the sports arena - it 
is possible to consider political demon: 
strations in sport, leafleting, the picket, 
the boyeott and physical obstruction, as 
something more pertinent to those of us 
who are interested in both polities and 
sport and who resent it when the two 
becomes confused, 


Germanies, Ina 


(April 25, 1965), 


In his essay, Orwell cannot understand 
why "national virtue” is suddenly trans: 
Sa siay to those whe run, jump and kick 
4 Dal, 
“Tf you wanted to add to the vast fund 
of ill-will existing in the world at 
this moment (1945), you could hardly 
do it better than by a series of foot- 
ball matches between Jews and Arahs, 
Germans and Czechs, Indians and Bri- 
tish, Russians and Poles, and Italians 
and Yugoslavs, each match to be 
watched by a mixed audience of 
100,000 spectators. 1 do not, of course, 
suggest that sport is one of the main 
causes of international rivalry; big 
scale sport is itself, T think, merely 
another effect of the causes that have 
produced nationalism, Still, you do 
make things worse by sending farth a 
team of eleven men, labelled as na- 
tional champions, to do battle against 
some rival team, and allowing it to 
he felt on all sides that whichever 
_ nation is defeated will ‘lose face’ 
Orwell is implying that it is wrong for 
a team chosen to represent a nation at 
football to be considered as anything 
more than a football team, lt is wrong 
that a team representing Jews should 
be considered to represent Jews and it 
is wrong that an Arab team should be 
considered te represent Arabs. 1- this 
ig 80 - 
it is wrang to consider that a team of 
South African cricketers represents 
South Afriea; they ave & team At erik: 
eters. It is wrong for Russia's “lawn 
tennis players to withdraw from the 


Davis Cup because of a first round Ue - 
against Rhodesia, it was wrong of acti-- : 


and | tend to agree with it~ then- 
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vists in Bristol to seek to invalye Wislts 
ing West Indian ericketers In a colour 
bar dispute on the local buses. 

But here, as so often, it is diMeult. to 
draw the line. South Africa has been 
forced to leave the Tmperial Cricket 
Conference because she was forced to 
leave the Commonwealth; yet all the 
white membernations of the ICC - and 
only them - still play Test matches with 
her. tt is suggested that the New Zea- 
lander, John Reid, has heen chosen ta 
captain a rest-of-the- world team against 
Eneland this summer because to choose 
Garfield Sobers, a West Indian, might 
embarrass any South Africans chosen, 
it will be interesting to see if Basil 
(Oliviera, a colored South African 
who has left the Repubbe because ol 
apartheid in cricket, will play againal 
the South Africans, either for Worces- 
tershire or for a representative eleven 


The more sports politicians introduce 
polities into sport in order not toa “ em- 
barrass’’ South African cricketers and 


real politicians, the more are we entitled. 
to bring politics into sport in order to 
embarrass South African cricketers and 
to oppose them for aflawing apartheid 
views to interfere with their sport, 

I shall therefore reluctantly support de- 
monstrations against the South Afriean 
cricketers this summer, not because they 
represent South Africa - they don't) but 
because they have not themselves. de 
monstrated thelr opposition to the in- 
troduction of apartheid inte South Afri- 
can and, in the Sobers case, into inter 
national ericket. 

But the issue with regard to lawn ten: 
nis is much more obscure. While. une 
doubtedly apartheid operates within 
South Africa to separate coloured play- 
ers from whites, T have never seen it 
sugwested that a coloured South African 
player has been prevented from repre: 
senting his country at lawn. tennis by 
apartheid, or that a South Atrivan plas 
er, playing overseas, has refused to 
play with a coloured opponent. Seyth 
African tennis players do not represent 
their country; and. they do not appear 
io have condoned apartheid as individ: 
uals while playing abroad. I therefore 
believe that demonstrations against 
South African Jawn tennis players. are. 
not at present justified, 
While it 4s irrational te consider that 
sportsmen represent their countrymen 
as anything ather or more than sparts 
men, it seems ulterly reasanable that 
spectators should jdentify 
with "their" team, both at Javal and 
national level. This is a diferent sart 
of ‘interference in’ sport. Tt) ts 
so much that the team represents them, 
as. that the spectators represent the 
team they choose to identify themselves 
With. : 
Orwell highlights the ugly side af spestan” 
tors’ identifying themselves with 


ouf a formidable cases but there is 
another side: sport would be a lot dess 
colourful and enjoyable Uf Seottish spec - 


tators were denied the opportunity to poe 


make their annual soccer pilgrimege 
to Wembley or if West Indiane did nat — 
come out in such cheerful forees 16> 
support their campatriats at Lords, : 

Moreover, the brilance. of American 
coloured athietes in the Olympic Games 
has done much to enhance the stand- 
ing of. the -US negro. The 
negra knows that the USA would’ not — 
have “beaten” the USSR in the mast. 
recent Olympics if it had not been far” 
her colourad athletes. Where would - 
American eprinting have been without 
ob Haves in the 106 metres and Henry - 
Carr in the 200 metres? As Koberta” 


Quercetani says in the May edition af : 
Word Sports; " The sport af track and - 


field athletics has provided the American — 
negra with a wonderful opportunity te. 


project himself into the sacial sphere” > 


When spectators and ‘fans’ choose te 
identify themselves with sporting idols. 
it doesn't seem ta me ta be inherently: 
harmful. However, Orwell is wholly con- 
demmnatory: 2 ; 
-* Serlous 


fair pl 


ee has nothing to do with 
Lis bound up with hated, 

isregard af all 
re Fi witness 
words it Ie war. 


4 


hoastfulnevs, 


themselves - 


not 8 


the 
fortunes of a particular team - and makes 


American =) 


_— — eee 
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A DIALOGUE 


This dialogue represents the fruits of discussions begun in New York in 
May 1964, when Carlos Fuentes (world famous novelist) was in New 
York for the publication of his newest novel, “The Death of Aremio 
Cruz” (Farrar, Strauss and Co); and Irving 1. Horowitz (Professor of 
Sociology, Washington University), who was similarly in New York for 
the publication of his most recent book, “ Revolution in Brazil” (E. P. 


Dutton and Co). 


The dialogue was originally suggested and recorded by John Gerassi, 
Latin American associate editor of “ Newsweek,” but the final draft was 
coinpleted in the quieter circumstances of Mexico City, at the home of 
Fuentes, where Horowitz was holidaying in July of that year. It will 


appear in Peace News in three instalments, 


Worowilz: What I personally would like to discuss 
with you is what is wrong with the course of Latin 
American development, and what can be done about 
it in the future. Why does there seem to be some- 
thing chronically inconsequential about its revolutions 
from above, its uneven economic evolution, its con- 
tinued toleration of the traditional class system, and 
Its inability to speak with a unifled voice about 
hemispheric problems, You and | are entitled to talk 
about these things; first, because we represent the 
same generation; second, because we both represent 
the same fundamental intellectual persuasions; third, 
hecause we have a shared discontent with the present 
course of events on both sides of the Rio Grande; and 
finally, because we are friends. 

Fuentes: | agree with your proposal for discussion. 
Let us, however, not take a customary flattened 
view, but rather a dialectical view. One of the most 
troublesome things for me is to speak of Latin 
America as a general category, This is obviously 
fraught with danger, given the differences between 
Latin American nations, not to mention the different 
directions which characterise its nationalisms. 


Horowitz: But [ have also come to believe that to 
avoid speaking of Latin America, in the name of 
this or that exceptionalisin, is simply a kind of tn- 
tellectual default we should not pay homage to. Eco- 
nomic development has become a rallying cry among 
the educated classes. But throughout Latin America it 
js viewed unly in terms of ends; a notion of where one 
is going to arrive, without information on how to get 
there or whether it is worth the costs and penalties 
involved. It is EI] Dorado revisited. This is an inex- 
pensive inversion of the actual processes of develop- 
ment. 

If there is anything that has taxed and sapped the 
revolutionary spirit, it is this peculiar notion of 
development which is really the new 20th century 
opium of the intelligentsia and the technician, Deyel- 
opment no longer means change in social relations. 
It now means something apart from, something quite 
different from relations hetween people. More and 
more often it ts becoming a notion of material goods 
divested of human relationships. Super-highways, 
television sets, high tidelity have coine to define devel- 
opment. The managerial ideology has insinuated 
Stself as central in the search for the future. 

Fuentes: Let me say straight off that, as you know 
very well, Latin America remains essentially a region 
of elites. There are no real democratic processes In 
any country of Latin Ameriea, In each country it 
ig stihl the elite that gives and receives ideas, inftu- 
ences, etc, There are no real channels of communi- 
cation from below, up. So, everything that really 
happens In Latin America happens between elites: 
the old oligarehical elite and the new radical} elite. 


Latin America. (Reproduced from 
“An Atlas of World Affairs” by 
Andrew Boyd, by permission of the 
publisher, Methuen and Co Ltd.) 


The future of 
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Horowitz: The elite of Latin America does not seem 
to realise that the emergence of Huropean capitalism 
arises in an economic situation where feudalism has 
been overcome, and not simply co-opted. Perhaps 
this is the anomaly you are introducing. 


Fuentes: The whole point lies in the relationship 
between both of these elites and the masses of people. 
Let us generalise for just one moment: Latin Ameri- 
ca has two hundred million people; in sum, more 
than eighty per cent are illiterate, hungry, sick, and 
outside the money economy. The dilemma for the 
oligarchical elite, quite simply, is how to maintain 
the old privileges that the “ Great Families” believe 
are providentially given, the privileges of feudalism, 
and at the same time develop a modern society 
along capitalist lines. In other words: how can the 
feudalists plus their modern bourgeois offshoots have 
their cake and cat it? 

The response is the Alliance for Progress - probably 
the most gigantic Hollywood scenario ever designed 
- wherehy the elite goes on being the elite, while 
fostering an illusion of participation in’ modern 
capitalism, convincing an alienated urban popula- 
tion, and maintaining its colonial stranglehold on the 
hinterland. For the new, radical elite, the theoretical 
proposition is exactly the contrary: revolution is the 
only viable way out of backwardness. The tragic con- 
tradiction now inheres in the fact that the elite, to 
make the Revolution, must cease being an elite. Here 
is where the Latin American Left fails; it also wants 
to have its cake and eat it; it also wants the Revolu- 
tion without losing its elite status. 

Horowitz: Let us not substitute straw men for hard 
facts. And the facts point to the unique character of 
the Latin American social structure - that is the co- 
existence in each and every one of the twenty re- 
publies of feudalist, capitalist, and socialist (some- 
times called public sector) elements. Isn't the unique 
problem, therefore, an explanation of how this “ mix” 
can continue to operate in the future, and not the 
problem of how, when, or where the Marxian trilogy 
of feudalisin, capitalism, and socialism will mysteri- 
ously work itself out? 

Fuentes: Exactly. And this brings us back to the 
original approach: given the common, genera) prob- 
lems, one must investigate the particular structure 
of «ach Latin American country, observe how the 
three sectors exist and coexist in each country, define 
which is the strongest factor in each nation, and 
from there deduce ite true perspective: i.e. given the 
preponderance of a feudal structure in Nicaragua or 
Guatemals, can any road to full development - human, 
social, economic - be found without first destroying, 
by violence, that feudal anachrunism? Given the 
prolongation of the feudal interests in new, indus- 
trial activities in Colombia, is that nation destined 
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Argentina - is the problem only a technical one ti from } 

better planning, investment, and = distribution | * Fue 1a\ 
wealth? Given the fact that the Mexican Revolutio® | | (€ntes: 
broke the spine of feudalism and created a nuix€ Volutio 
economy where the public sector is now slightly AL Led-o 
the majority, is that country on the way to a peacef! | 4) INg-ov 
evolution towards socialism? Given the fact that Fe | thes Ri 
actionary forces can destroy the centre, as has now is | tran 
happened in Brazil, is this nation’s perspective A Ost ay 
fined by the frontal clash between Right and Left", tainly 
In other words: there is no blueprint, yet the sock! OU Wan 
scientist like yourself, and even the poor novelist Love Where a 
myself would like to evolve a perspective of La! | Dment , 
America that would, at one and the same time, em ' “Ntral j 
brace particular variations, and give them a gener 'evolutio 
expression. Am I right? Wise is 
Horowitz: You are of course correet in this. The ye pla 
need for technical studies in Latin America, and not in 
might add, by Latin Americans, in joint effart Wit” rhe Bro 
Anglo Americans, is very great, and the great fou pat Cha 
dations are definitely alive to this need, But thel’ | Mliticg) 
remain some broader points which require setilemen™ qy ar 
They are less subject to empirical study, or let we ig lop 
say, less easily resolved on such grounds. For at int! » Can 
way in which matters are posed in the classe le 88sen 
sociological tradition, and 1 daresay among ™é 2 ig be 
sociologically informed writers generally, implies Yo 2, 8U 
telos, a world in which a sequential develop™™, ¢ j)" hay, 
from feudalism, capitalism, and socialism takes pic 0) 4 Biv 
But what if we employ less restrictive econol +f DServe 
terms? What if we take the histary of Latin AMeME> | Fincting 
to be a history of its military moods and movemen ye ebartm 
What if, as Marx would have appreciated, we pets | Ubpets 
from the weapon of criticism to a criticism of ¥e* yi] 


4 " 
Is it not the case that the Latin American nator Wa sence 
can more easily be conceptualised in terms of | ti vig bon Ate 
lutions from “below,” i.e. Mexico (1910), Ber’ Rut can 
(1952), and Cuba (1959), in contrast to atteMPtig | rete 
"revolutions from above,” elitist efforts at resOM a. | ang VOlu 
problems of social structure, ie. in recent UME | be BCor 
Argentina (1945-1955), Guatemala (1950-54) Suy | tr find 
Brazil (1961-64), Perhaps we have failed dis | the® po 
hecause we continue to use an antiquated 1anklof Kd can 
to describe a new set of circumstances = 4 © oaii- qroWhta 
circumstances better conceptualised in military Peay Dow tatio 
cal terms than in economic terms? If determin bo eVe 
is needed, then I would suggest the study of 1° 4 Dt oy 
America in terms of a military determinism. Tie to } 
Fuentes: Your examples are self-explaining: thes yt What'® t 
volutions from below, Mexico, Bolivia, und Cube cue’ | "Very 
in effect not only transformed the econamit 40 
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Part of Cuba's suceess, says Carlos Fuentes in 
this discussion, comes from having broken 
‘the fatalistic dependence on the United 
States, the really misanthropie shrugging of 
Shoulders, the lack of faidh in its own people.” 
lere dancers in a Cuban carnival satirise the 
reactions of the American press, under the 
Buidance of US imperialism, to the Cuban 
revolution. 


tures of their countries but also, politica’ly, created 
A native, sui generis, original and unorthodox system 
(whatever we nay think of the merits or demerits 
Mm the three cases). Militarily, they represent the only 


fhree instances in which the military have been 
Tectively crushed. 

1 

M counter-distinetion are three revolutions from 


‘hove, Guatemala, Argentina, and Brazil, that even 
‘ally were defeated by the Right, and gave way to 4 
restoration of extreme military and political reaction. 
"or the time being, then, and without) precluding 
‘urther contradictions and other examples. we have 
Oe clear lesson: revolution fram below has until 
Now been the answer in at least three Latin American 
Nitions, and devolulion from above the failure, also 
Mat least three cases 

To Speak in iilitary terms, then, only one answer 
ems to hold. revolution from below is the only 
ray to destroy the reactionary army. Here at least, 
sa hclieve one dilemma ois settled. Can you pose it 
Political answer as clear cut? 

jcrowite: There are few examples indeed in’ the 
ory of humanity where revolutionary change has 
~ brought about without a revolutionary army. 
wileed, the irony is that any such sentiment has now 
meme to be equated with Mao Tsetung and the 
iiqnese “hard line” position. In fact, such informa- 
Whrgrebresented the elementary understanding upon 
Wii, h the ¥ rench Revolution of 1789 proceeded, upon 
re Ich the English Revolution of 1640-1680 proceeded, 
a4 mbarrassingly enough, upon whieh the United 
lates came into being between 1775-1779. 

“16 let us go to your second point, if you will allow 
te lo. The nature of the problem is not only 4 
Lat enition that military methods are required if 
oe American revolutions are to succeed, but that 
2 leadership forged in these revolutionary bands 
Mains responsive to the needs of wide public 
eer after the military phase of the revolt is 
Snchided. 


it, Classic model in Latin America, the counter-part 
~ France in this matter, is Mexico, In this nation a 
Popular peasant sponsored revolution ” gave way to 
wg bourgeoisie - to the weakest, least’ committed 
‘Clor of that Revolution of 1910-17. Indeed, the 
"ason for the amorphous ending of that revolution 
“ Drecisely the degree to which the fruits of the 
wre lition were slowly taken by the middle classes, 
Bout the branch and trunk of that revolution remain 
thaveely intact. This is the tension which 1 see as 
w acteristic of modern Mexico. You see, then, that 
fe second proposition is not simply the willingness 
fy ake up arms, but the organisational skills to keep 
“Om having such revolutions degenerate. 


poletess Let us say, then, that only one phase of the 

sperition is susceptible to codification or to being 

a) ed-out in handbooks: the insurrectional phase, the 

jpete over of power. But once the revolutionary 

the = @ain power, there are no laws to indicate how 

is} transformation of society - the second phase - 
est achieved. 


yoanly, you can have general aims in common: 
Who ant a mixed revolution, such us in Mexico, 


opmes a certain consensus was reached about devel 
a 


», 
rt 


Nt on capitalist lines, but through the basic and 


tu : 
reveal impulse of the state; or you want a socialist 
“SUtion, such as in Cuba, where private enter- 


itare Is excluded and all development springs from 
© planning. 

a NM essence, each revolution is a new birth, a 
nd Broping, a new exposure to freedom, necessity, 
Dafigg ance. Let me stunmarise a bit, not without 
Cabby cal intention. Tirst, the inilitary, which politi- 
velo te the fundamental obstacle to any sart af 
Ietie Opment in Latin America, capitalistic or social 
in fin only be destroyed through violence. Second, 
lep-, pence, no revolutionary blueprint - great God, 
iS ng ¢ honest about ihis! - can be exported: there 
Yo, , Such thing as subversion from abroad. Either 
yy lave the conditions and the will to revolution 
. Siven Latin American society, or you doit. 
tues then the monstrosity of the hypocritical and 
Cpa onions declarations and measures of the State 
Duptment, the OAS, and the sundry Latin American 
ayy that would make the politically and histori 
Bean Niiterate North American public believe that 
br. (688 Can be achieved in Latin Ameriva with the 
War ce, of the reactionary military; that guerrilla 
Wig, “Te is tantamount to subversion, and that subver- 
Nyp £8h effectively be introduced from foreign shores. 
: dane. the point: are Latin American - and all 
ang pe ationaries once they take power, politically 
te 'COnomically determined by national circumstan- 
trey. Nd are they essentially nationalistic in their con- 
thy Possibilities of working out whatever changes 
© Can make? 


which 1s te albee 
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For example, to mamten the national mfegrity of 
the Cuban revolution, have pot its leaders hiad to 
violate the internationalist anibitions which after 
all sparked su niany other people elsewdere in Latio 
America? Perhaps the United States has had a final 
high by compelling Cuba to seek depemtence upon 
the Soviet Union, and hence to have a diaboheal 
nationalism: replace a somewhat eaphorie and capti- 
valing internationalism: 

I want to speak with perfect candour, bani not saying 
that the Cuban Jeaders had any real alternatives; 1 
am saying that once the course was charted, the 
possible effeets of the Cuban national revolution 
were severely minimised, if not entirely lost, for the 
rest of Latin Aimerica, 1 was not the United States 
directly which led to a separation of Cuba tram the 
rest of Latin America, but the implausible eoutraddic- 
tions built into any nationalism especially, ino a 
world of political relations which bas had an excess 
of national zeal in its bourgeois form, and henee, has 
grown rightfully sceptical of any further nationalist 
incursions - however peasantised they may be, 

The question thus moves on its strange and not 
s0 merry way, that to forge an internationatist revola- 
tion, a revolution in the name of the oppressed every- 
where, at the same time is io demand powerful but 
parochial nationalist adhesion, But this very nation: 
alism, this very emphasis on the national character 
of the social revohition, i itself an element whieh 
leads to the deepest schisms between nations, be- 
tween revolutionists. This is the lesson of Russia 
and China. lt can hardly be otherwise in any contest 
of revolutionary wills withly Latin America, 

Fuentes: I'm very happy. Now we're really comme 
into the everyman's land of fecund contradictions. 
Oh yes! So we have had Stalin proclaiming sovial- 
ism in one country, and to hell with the grand dream 
of the universal uprising of the proletariat. But then, 
isn’t the grand delusion posed in an inverted fashion? 
Why should the failure of the world revolution that 
Lenin thought would follow on the heels of the 
Soviet Revolution be placed in Russia's lap and 
not on the shoulders of the French, Hritish, or Ger- 
man proletariat? And isn't there a sneaking reac- 
tionary aspect to the plaintiff proposition that the 
Soviet Revolution, so to speak, assumed all the 
pussibilities, for the time being, of socialist revalu- 
tions everywhere? 

Both Stalinism and imperialism, curiously, came to- 
gether in considering that Russia was the seat of the 
temporarily localised work) revolution, and that its 
merius and defeets were and weuld be those of 
socialism everywhere. In that sense both extremes 
paralysed revolutionary clan. Are we now to repeat 
the same mistake with cvery new revolution? Are 
we to consider thal either the Cuban Revolution 
sparks revolutions all over the hemisphere, or it is 
au failure? No: the fact is Uhat the Cuban Revolution 
is a success, It ig a fecund, contradictory success 
that has in effect irreversibly transformed the nld 
structure of Cuba and put the country on its dynamic 
course. 

Vor the real « whether Cuba is a shining example of a 
“diabolical international enterprise - whether it 
should or vould have counted an United States or 
upon Soviet ald, or whether famorrow it will eount 
on aid from Mars or Venus - boils down to speculation. 
Cuba is a stevess becuuse, in effect, it has forever 
and irreversibly byoken down the barriers ta pro- 
gress: the traditional army, the latifundia, the fatal- 
istie dependence on the United States, the really 
misanthropic shrugging of shoulders, the hack of 
falth in its own people. Mistakes have been, are beim, 
and will continue te be made. But in the process of 
creating something real; not in the process of agony 
that. characterises Inast of Latin America. 

Isn't it curious that most of the rabidly anti-Castro 
governments of Latin Ameriea have fallen in the 
past five years - Prada in Peru, Ydiporas in Guate. 
mala, Villeda in Honduras, Trujillo in the Deminiean 
Kepubhte - while thea Cuban Revolution paes an? And 
whe can speak of any dependence if Cuba ia actually 
concretely gaining - among other things « {is idepan- 
dence through education, greater opportunity far 


oF 1s 


better 


work, econonde plauaine, and tise: 
resqurees? j 
Horowitz: Several points need to be placed in order. 
J certainty agree with you that am the sense you lave 
ouliined it, Cubas revoltdtion is a success, bat we 
Mush not overlouk the fact that dhe Caban Revalha 
tion is niade by a small, dependent ation; and quite 
unhke China or Soviet Russia, vat by a major world 
power. Indeed, the great tragedy of the Urwatlian 
counter-revolution of April Fool's Day, Pud, is that 
this would have provided a real lever for mobilising 
revolutionary sentiment clsoewhere. Instead, the vosts 
of making a revolution in Latin America lave gone 
sky high, and rare indeed is the leader, the party, 
or the mass that can new (alk of a full blawn evolu 
tion in Latin America outside Cuba To be sure, this 
is not Cuba's responsibilty - but the raw fact af 
its being a miniscule peographical pebble on uw sea 
of troubled political waters only intensifies the diem: 
inas of modern revolution. It makes even the mechan- 
ies of revolution-inaking more complex and more 
chidficndt. 

The United States will not now hesitate to * escalate ' 
the situation, Zo all aut, almost at ihe first sign of 
real independence. Tlence, Mexico and Chile tase 
quiver and quake af they appose the stand of the 
OAS ou sanctions far Cuba Ao Brazilian centrist 
regime, with a fuzzy labourtle idealogy, is toppled 
lest any fone ran turn to the Left be allowed to 
unfold. Thus, rather than castizate Cuba, ar for that 
Inatter, praise its directorate, the same states and 
posture must be taken with respect to ather Latina 
American nations. 

We should understand Use difticulties - we should 
perceive the fact that not just are post-revolutionary 
situations different, but pre-revolutionary sityalions 
ure likewise different as fhay each ino their turn 
confront the eiant of the north. In 1938 i was 
Mewico; in 1948 it was Argenta, In W684 it waa 
Brazil; in 1964 it is Chue; in 1965 it may once apwin 
be Mexico, ur perhaps even Hite Panama, tut the 
Jevel of pressure for radical change, the extent ta 
which real revolutionary mavement is possible, is a 
direct consequence of a weighted dyad? Hrazil cerses 
United States, Chile versus United States, Mexico 
versus United States. In (his series of versus, the role 
of Cuha is to somehow tip the seale so that a iare 
favourable autcame for revohitionary change can 
emerge. Hut this it can do only if it realises that 
Ns ionpe range tales are still fo be decided by its 
relation ta Latin America, and aot by its relatian- 
ship with the Saviet bloc. This I think Cuba has 
yet to tearm. Because of this, perhaps Cuba only 
serves to woaken ravalitionary inavements elsewhort 
Fuentes: That is a realistic argument, and as such 
is both moral and jiamoral, iivonaral beenuse if sap- 
Rae that Cuba, as on stall nation, made its revo 
ution and then shafted its own revolt on Brazil's. 
Cuba, then, would have been more affectively revo- 
hutionary than it is. But of course, what sakes the 
Cuban Hevolition so interesting on moral terme 
is that its very smallness should have put the Uniled 
States on ils wigantic head. 

So nmeh for ethics, The realistic probletn yan pose 
is far graver and axtremely inieresting. The fact is 
that after Cuba, paraioxecaliy, revelations in this 
heuusphere became more dificult and yet mare ine 
porative, The problem dots nal goausiat mm repeating 
the Cuban experience verbatim, but precisely, after 
the Cuban experience, in searching for venerend 
possible ways of revolution throneh means other 
than the Cuban, for oastional revolutionary roads 
that do moat fall inte any previous blvepriat, Hut that 
veall farth an inventiveness, a precise and forceful 
approach that miay well change the autiook of this 
revolutionary élan throughout the world. Latin 
America must take its revohitions in front of, next 
to, and because af the Untted States. This ain is 
an extreme phenomenon. nut to be taind in either 
Asla or Africa. The ways tay change, but the end 
reihaina the same 
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[ recently spent two months in) india 
visiting Oxfam) projects, family planning 
Clinics, Gandhian workers, Ramakrishna 
missions and Flindu friends, with the 
hope that 1 could look at things through 
Indian eyes. Though | ain on the execu- 
tive of Oxfam and on the Asia wrants 
committee To was not sent by Oxfam - 1 
went at my own expense and so was 
freer to look more widely and | hope 
to use this knowledge on the comimit- 
tees which L serve, 


{lL was interesting to hear Jayaprakash 
Narayan speak to a crowded meeting 
in Delhi on the neyotiations between the 
Nagas and the Indian government, but 
HW scemed to need a very well trained 
mind ta follow all the intricacies. More 
Within my grasp was the third annual 
meeting of the peace centre at the 
Maitree Ashram at North Lakhimpur in 
Assam, to which a number of Gandhian 
workers cane from their remote villages, 
and which gave them a welcome opportu 
hity to meet and discuss problems with 
like minded people. The centre, institu- 
ted by Vinoba Bhave, consists of some 
wooden bungalows - dining room and 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


Soctalism, Sarvodaya and Democracy - 

Selected Works of Jayaprakash Narayan, 
edited by Bimla Prasad. (london, 
Asia Publishing Mouse, 45s.) 


In the period of 25 years covered by 
this selection of his speeches and writ- 
ings, Jayaprakash Narayan moved from 
a Marxist position to his present ad- 
vocucy of Gandhism and political decen- 
tralisation. In 1936 he had boundless 
confidence in the power of the state 
to regulate human affairs for the com- 
mon good, and waxed enthusiastic about 
Communist rule in Russia, where “a 
faith and a spirit seem to have been 
awakened for which neither the sky nor 
the sea, the wind nor river, remains 
unconquerable.” But even then the in- 
dependent outlook which has character- 
ised Narayan’s approach to politics was 
apparent in his quarre} with the Indian 
Communist Party, which under the zuid- 
ante of the Comintern had denounced 
the Indian nationalist struggle, of which 
Narayan was a fervent supporter 


On setting up his Congress Socialist 
Party in 1934, as an integral part 
of the All-India Congress Committee, 


Narayan had argued that the CP's at- 
titade was a perverted application of 
Marxism; and as over the years he be- 
came inereasingly critica] of Russian 
totalitarianism, Narayan expressed his 
disagreements in Marxist terms, Haw- 
ever. unlike Luther, whose criticisms of 
the Homan church did not turn him into 
an athelst, Narayan gradually moved 
away from Marxism as well as from Mos- 
cow. He explains the break in “From 
Socialism to Sarvodaya,” one of the most 
interesting statements in this volume: 
“ My final break with Marxism... has 
come during the three weeks fast at 
Poona (1852). It was then that a long 
pas of questioning started by the 
ussian purges came to an end and 
it became clear that materialism as a 
philosophical cutlook could not  pro- 
vide any basis for ethical conduct and 
any incentive for goodness,” 


Elizabeth Wilson 


The Gandhian workers 


kitchen, sleeping quarters and a prayer 
hall - where, through the wnglazed win 
dows, you can see the misty foothills of 
the flimalayas and to the south the 
hills of Nagaland. 

The usual devetions of the ashram took 
Place at 4.30 am, but on March ja 
special devotional period was also held 
from 10 to $2 am, when there were read- 
ings and songs from the Gita, the Noran, 
the writings of Buddhism, and of Tagore 
ino many Indian languages; | was asked 
to contribute a hymn and prayer from 


Christan writings. At one end of the 
hall sinadl lamps thekered and incense 
burnt 

A simple Junch followed. eaten) from 


leaves instead of plates; the offering of 
sprouting grain to visitors seemed to 
be part of the ceremony The afternoon 
meeting began with a report from ku- 
sum Deshpande, who js in charge of 
the centre. I, as guest speaker, gave an 
International flavour to the proceedings, 
while the men sat spinning in true Gand- 
hian fashion. 


Gandhian workers, both men and women, 
are trained tn basic agriculture, sanita- 
tion, nutrition and simple crafts and are 
given a special course on peace work 
before they start work in this very un- 
settled area where Chinese agresssion 
is too recent and Indian military  per- 
sonnel and tanks abound. As there are 
few radios and newspupers, rumours 
spread like wildfire and the peace work- 
ers’ job is to be steady and reliable, to 
check rumours, arbitrate in village dis- 
putes and to help villagers to raise their 
standard of living. Village elders discuss 
with the Gandhian workers their needs, 
and how conditions could be improved. 
If a grant of money is available, the 
whole village takes responsibility and 
agrees on the most productive way of 


Adam Roberts writes on Jayaprakash Narayan 


spending if 


The workers told me of families who 
have caten all their rice long before the 
harvest and are ferced to mortgage part 
of their land to a moneylender who de- 
mands not only 1506 interest but also 
rent. or a large part of the crop from 
the mortgaged land. This is illegal, Dud 
whe has time or money to go to law 
When their family is starving? The land- 
Jess Villagers, often refugees, need some 
addiional employment such as weav- 
ing, candle making, poultry keeping, oil 
pressing or carpentry to supplement 
their seasonal labouring; but) besides 
tuition. they need tools and raw materials 
before these suygestions can become 
effective. Another great need, the vil 
lagers told me, was for fencing so that 
vegetable gardens and crops can be pro- 
tected) from roaming animals which 
might be much better fed it fodder crops 
could be grown. 

Sakimtala Devi ois the leader of the 
women's aShram at Gauhati, run by the 
Kasturba Trust. Kasturba was Gandhi's 
wife. When | stayed at this ashram in 
March, there were only twelve trainees, 
though there was room for fifty in these 
simple buildings set amony a large and 
productive garden. Here women are 
taught to cultivate the garden; they 
learn about nutrition, ehild care, nurse- 
ry schools, weaving and public health. 
Unfortunately, having trained them, the 
trust can no longer afford to pay them 
wages - about £5 a month - when they 
start work. So the ashram is only a 
quarter full, which is very sad when [n- 
dia has so much need of women with 
skills such as these to raise the stand- 
ards and status of Indian village women. 
The organisation of these workers owes 
much to the tireless work of Amal Prab- 
ha Das, who took me to visit some of 


From Marx to Bhave 


By 1954 Narayan’s distrust of party poli- 
tics was such that he decided to" give up 
politics,” resigned from the leadership 
of the Praja Socialist Party, and dedica- 
ted himself to Vinoba Bhave’s Bhoodan 
(and-gift) movement and the reconstruc- 
tion of society on Gandhian lines, Three 
years later he resigned from member- 
ship of the PSP. The break with parties 
was complete, but there was a need ta 
develop an alternative. 
“Was there an alternative to politics? 
Could society be changed and recon- 
structed in any other manner than 
through the agency of the state? .. . 
There was an alternative. Mahatina 
iandhi had placed it before us. But, 
IT must admit, it was not clear to me 
at that time.” 
In the latter part of the book Narayan 
develops elements of an “alternative to 
politics,” and he puts particular em- 
phasis on a greater degree of village 
and district rule, and on the Bhoodan 
movement, which he sees as a means of 
achieving land reform without dictator- 
ship and repression. 
Narayan’s sceptical altitude towards the 
state as an instrument for bringing about 
social change is accampanied by hostility 
towards cities, which he sees as atomis- 
ing people socially just as parliamentary 
democracy atomises them politically. In- 
dustrialisation, he asserts, “leads to 
shrinkage of democracy,” Al] this sounds 
as if Narayan is implacably opposed to 
the twentieth century, but he insists that 
despite his admiration for the old vil- 
lage order he is not advocating a return 
to it hook, line and sinker, What is 
necded, he says, is a technology and 
an economy which will not upset the 
pattern of life. Discussing production 
methods, he says: 
“For iny purpose the debate between 
the modern and traditional is irrele- 
vant. What I am suggesting is, in- 
deed, a most modern type of economy 
.,. t0 create which the utmost possible 
help of science, including social 


science, would be required.” 

Narayan does not describe in any detail 
the decentralised economy he is envisag- 
ing, but despite this serious weakness 
his proposals shonld not be dismissed 
as irrelevant at a time when India’s 
economic plans seem to be making little 
or no headway, and the concentration 
on vast prestige projects is increasingly 
criticised. 

On the political side, Narayan does go 
into some detail, suggesting a number 
of areas (such as local elections) from 
which party politics could be excluded. 
He also outlines a number of ingenious 
means whereby the pcople could have 
more power to select candidates for 
office, as a means of eliminating the 
monopoly of the party machines in this 
aren. 


Perhaps beeause Narayan has conveyed 
his political thinking in the limited form 
of speeches and articles, there is a 
striking lack of coherence in his prapo- 
sals for an “ alternative to politics.” Ifis 
use of terminology does not help - the 
phrase “ giving up politics " is repeatedly 
misused to mean giving up party politics 
- but there are some more fundamental 
failings. He seems to assume that India’s 
main economic problem is inequality of 
wealth - a problem which the Bhoodan 
movement is trying to tackle - despite 
the considerable evidence that the dis- 
tribution of wealth is not nearly so 
important an economic problem for In- 
dia as population growth; and the popu- 
lation prohlem is referred to only once, 
and discussed nowhere, in this volume, 
One is left wondering what prescription 
if any Narayan offers for the population 
problem, and whether he shares Vinoba 
Bhave's opposition to artificial methods 
of birth control. 
In a paper written in 1958, referring to 
Karl Marx, Narayan wrote: 
“Another moral and intellectual 
genius must arise to perform anew 
a Similar creative act of synthesis so 
that socialism might become a faith 
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these villages. Villagers welcome work 
ers who live at the same standard i 
they do, who have the same philosopy 
and are their own countrymen. 


; F : te 
As an example of this attitude 1 oe 
a Gandhial 


the expenence of Villhabel, ad 
worker Who lives in an ashram amon 
{he impoverished tribal people on 
Satpura Mountains, north of Kom 
On a visit to his aged father, be was his 
upon by a Dacoit, robbed of all 


belongings and his life only spared wit 
it was pointed out that it was_ of a @ 
value to the Dacoit. He made lus Vr 
back to the ashram, and after many } 


quiries he found out who the robhe Asse 
was, Two Gandhian workers went vif in a eres] 
armed to the mountain home of Me 400 Prec 
Dacoit, who fled on their arrival, De en 
was at last persuaded to return. 1 ducted 
told him of the help given to childrely py ah 


mothers in childbirth, and farmers, 
asked for his help. ‘Phat Dacoit 18 
ale ardent member of their co-opera 


a 

not} Ment, Ty 
tiv, ‘ances, j 
“urtyard 


7] 
and an excellent ambassador to le Course pl 
poverty-stricken tribal people in ent radic 
area. 

as Comm 
This is the spirit that helps to Be fence en 
peace and unity to a village rather me f sneak 
sectarian divisions, and their methods te =e 
those of the peace workers of na 


countries; but poverty restricts in 
effectiveness of their work, | have Y 7 
cently been discussing the best use he 

a prant sent through Oxfam with ill § 
headquarters staff of the Gandhian ve “even hu 
lage workers at Benares, The few | Me Jarge 


I spent there, and my visits to the work Mississipy 
ers in the Satpura mountains and 4 SUally h 
sam, convinced me of their since) Odinatin 
and high quality - and their pover Sunced 
in material things. | am sure that W Monstr 
peace workers wish to help the peer, ‘embers 
in the developing countries, these oF are re 
ian workers should be high on the Ue® estar 
hian wo 1 § ae emit, 
‘irles | 
On for 
“ople 1 
Ne 15 
"Sted, } 
{ning i 
‘ keep tl 
The de 
Teainst ; 
the lo eislatu 
for the future rather than one of jtotlly re 
*wasms ’ of the past.” ape aa ne 
This book presents no complete 6) church 
thesis; but it does contain much orig ‘ony WN 
and courageous thought on the prob we The 
of reeonciling freedom and order, Novem 
ernisation and social harmony. is in’ pe 
The absence of any discussion in fr oS 
volume of international affairs, Moy! have 
violent methods of defence ete, 3 is &con a 
plained by the fact that the editol sc) My 7008 
preparing a further volume of Narayiad tariog ¥ 
writings and = speeches, to be cal ag ing. § 
Freedom and Peace. Me the r 
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Noy t8lasm " in Canada. 


Speak-out at the Pentagon 


4 correspondent reports: On dune 16, 
a 4 precedent-shattering demonstration, 
10 Members and supporters of the US 
Committee for Non-violent. Action con- 
cted a “speak-out " at the Pentagon, 
aa world's largest military establish- 
ent. Two days of leatleting at the en- 
“ances, in the corridors, in the central 


| Sourtyard, and in the huge interior con- 


enutse Dlaced 50,000 copies of five differ- 
of Tadical pacifist leaflets in the hands 
fone mnissioned, enlisted and civil de- 
of ce, “mpPloyees, A continuous series 

Sbeakers in the concourse and on the 


700 in US jail 


Seven hundred people are locked up in 
Mie Jarge wooden building in Jackson, 
isn SsiPpi, where the aanual fairs are 
arqeey held, a Student Non-violent Co- 
ou titin g Committee press release an- 
Mnced on June 15, As a result of a 
mconstration on June 14 when 472 
ineeers and supporters of the Mississ- 
ae Freedom Democratic Party were 
Tested for “demonstrating without a 
emit,” John Lewis of SNCC and 
iqitles Eyers of the National Associa- 
you for the Advancement of Coloured 
dyehle led a further demonstration on 
Post” 15, when 200 more people were ar- 
Bint More demonstrators are now 
to ae in from other states in’ order 
ry fep the protests going. 
dai demonstrators are protesting 
Most a new session of the State 
acelature, which they ¢laim cannot 
yedlly represent all the people because 
a Yas not clected by all the people. At 
Bg 38 meeting in a Jackson Baptist 
"rch, Mr Lewis stated: 

mule movement in Mississippi is a 
tha clnent not of the leaders but of 

e people. There will be no peace 
th Jackson and in Washington until 
ie black people of Mississippi can 
‘ve a voice in determining their 
yp SCMOMic and political destinies.” 
tame Wis has also sent a telegram to 
logins senators and congressmen pro- 
ing te at the police brutality in mak- 
sine arrests. 


Vo Thanh Minh 


i 
Vol Winget reports from New York: 
Who hanh Minh, the Vietnamese scholar 
lus. has been conducting a one-man 
Ug’Y for peace in his homeland, left the 
Who St weekend to travel to Canada, 
lis “® he reportedly will remain until 
Nino @Cently-announeed overseas peace 
Vo 48 gets under way. 
the AW to Oltawa af the invitation of 
lon ANudian Friends Service Commit- 
le’, Phere he participated in a commnit- 
Diy, HOSOrEd conference on the Viet- 
he pitt. 
thet Rev Donald W. McKinney, pastor of 
Vo [itst Unitarian Church here, where 
Month! been living the past several 
6 said he had been informed that 


W 
Min ow, 
‘ith ytnamese “ was greeted with great 


Yocae that in view of US deportation 
Yonectings against Vo, "there's na 
Mog Of his coming back here,’ Rev 
Sey said the former college prafes- 
iy gpeeets to remain in Canada until 
ity Vieruts Peace mission related to 
“lal ¢ 


vn 
| boa, yaiadian Friends committee has 
i 4 jag & UP to assist with the mission, 

| batg ],, because of his desire ta partici- 
| finy tae the mission that Vo ended a 71- 
St at the end of May. 


Ham conflict gets under way, A 


steps of the main entrance vondemned 
United States policies in Vietnam and 
the Doniinican Republic and demanded 
the reversal of these policies. 

The demonstration was organised by 
CNVA, It was sponsored by that orpani- 
sauion and a group of “ participating 
sponsors” including Professors Staugh- 
ton Lynd of Yale, Wiliam Davidson of 
H{averford College, George Collier of 
Rutgers University, Mulford Sibley of 
the University of Minnesota, Gordon 
Christiansen of Connecticut College; 
writers Kay Boyle, Nat Hentoff, Paul 
Goodinan, Sidney Lens; editors David 
Deinger, David McReynolds; former 
Congressman William Meyer; W. —, 
Ferry, Vice President of the Fund for 
the Republic; civil rights leaders Jim 
Peck and Boh Parris; and A. J. Muste. 
The group announced in advance that 
they intended to carry to the employ- 
ees of the Pentagon at all levels a state- 
ment of radical oppasition to the miuli- 
tary policies generated and fostered 
from the Pentagon. They were prepared 
to engave in civil disobedience if neces: 
sary in order to achieve their purpose. 


British writers 
protest to 
Portugal 


Twenty-five British writers, including 
Graham Greene, Iris Murdoch, 'Wareld 
Pinter and Angus Wilson, have protested 
strongly to the Portuguese ambassador 
in London at the banning of the Portu- 
guese Society of Writers. 

The Portuguese Society was banned on 
May 21 after it had awarded a prize ta 
the Angolan writer, Luandina Vicira, for 
his hook Luanda, My Vieira is serving 
14 years in prison for political activities, 
Which the official press deseribed as 
“terrorism " the Minister of Fducation 
justified the ban on the society on the 
rounds that it did not repudiate the 
award after it had been announced that 
Vieira was a“ terrorist.” 

The members of the jury which awarded 
the prize were arrested, interragated, and 
eventually released; a “group of un- 
known persons” broke into the saciety’s 


offices and destroyed furmture and 
equipment. A press campaign was 
opened against the society, and one 


newspaper which did not take part was 
temporarily closed down, 

A protest signed by 180 Portuguese in- 
tellectuals was sent to the Minister af 
Justice on May 28 Like the Hritish 
protest, it expressed complete support 
for the banned society. 


Jailed Czech student 


Hull University’s Anmesty International 
group have called ou people intending to 
travel to Czechoslovakia to help them 
contact Dietur Nonieckl, a student whe 
wus imprisoned fer ten years in Lidl 
In a Jetter to fast Sunday's Observer, 
Mr G. &. 2b, Pilley says that the group 
has received no acknewledyment of re- 
peated letters about the case to Ceech 
oivials, including the ambassador in 
Landon, Koniecki, he says, was tried in 
complete secrecy on what appears to be 
false evidence. ' 
Oifers of help can be made to Mr 
Pilley at Hull University, Yorks. 


Previous demonstrations at the Pentagon 
have heen severely restricted by repia- 
tions of the Defence Departnient and the 
General Administration Office. Leatheting 
and sipns have been prohibited on the 
surrounding grounds as well as inside 
the Pentagon; no demonstration within 
the building has been allowed; nor as- 
sembly ar speaking on the steps at the 
entrances, Negotiations by CNVA) staif 
members with security persannel from 
the office of the Secretary af Defence 
resulted in fall acceptanea of the project 
demands. These inehided two days of 
unrestricted leaileting inside as well as 
outside the building, picketing anywhere 
outside the building, and continuous 
speaking throughout the day of Jane 
16 at two locations inside the building 
as well as the steps af the main entrance. 
Public address equipment was used in 
all three locations. 


A memorandum was clrenlated to “all 
military and civilian employees of the 
Department of Defence” stating that 
participants in the demonstration were 
“tree to use any public areas of the 
Pentagon and surrounding grounds for 
their activities.” The memorandum alse 
ordered Pentagon personel ta avald in- 
terference with the demonstration and 
urged “deeortua whieh will net in any 
way strain relationships between oecu- 
pants and demonstrators,” Despite as- 
surances by the project co-ordinators, 
the Pentayon security afficiais feared 
that “sit-down and lie-din techniques may 
be used.” In such cases, “ eviction action 
will only he taken at the direction of 
the Seeretary or Deputy Secretary of 
Defence." 

A delegation of five, led by A. J. Muste 
and including Professor Staughton Lynd, 
William Meyer, Sidney Lens and Mary 
Christiansen, spoke with Secretary Me 


News in brief 


South Afriea’s General Bar Council is 
to ask the Minister of Justice to amend 
the new security laws, passed last week, 
which it describes as “a grave and to- 
tally unwarranted interference with the 
liberty of tha subject." 


Fast week's bombing rald by US aircraft 
on Viet Cong positions, widely described 
as a total faifure, is estimated to have 
cost £7 million, 

Five Bulgarian army officers, including 
the commander of the Sofia garrison, 
and four civilians, inching the head of 
the Astun department of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, have been imprisoned 
for “conspiring against the state,” Sen- 
tepees range from vd to 14 years, 


Colonel Caumane, head of the “ constitu. 
Hanalist’ forees in the Dominican Re- 
public, has agreed te negotiate with a 
peace mission frais the Organisation of 
American States. 


The United States is to arm helicopters 
flying over Berlin. : 
Three Amerivan peace activists, Dagmar 
Wilson, Donna Allen and Russell Nixan, 
vere fined and sentenced on June 4 to 
from four to tweive months in-prisen for 
refusing ta testify hefore the touse 
Un-American Activities Committee in 
closed hearing. Sentences were suspen: 
ded and the three were releaséd; they 
are io appeal. : 


South Vietnam's new regime has set up 
public execution grounds where ‘(terrar- hi 
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Namara for half an hour. Muste sum- 
marised a written statement which he 
presented to the Secretary, This state 
ment sugeested that “the game of rue 
clear rivalry, of way, no longer makes 
sense... 18 an anachronism based on 
illusion.” He called on the Defence De. 
partment to “move in the direction of 
objectivity and realism: (and)~ devete 
five billion dallars ta the study of non 
violence,” 

Gordon Christiansen announced the con- 
tent. of the statement in the opening 
session of the speak-out. on. the steps 
beneath the office windaws, He urged Me 
Namara and other Pentagon employees 
to “ resign your positions and disband 
this. institution; close up the Pentagon 
and destroy its existence as a symbol of 
American intransigence and brutality,” 
He also told) McNamara that that he 
would cease to support Pentagon activi: 
ties; ‘ 
“Y declare to you that I withdraw all 
of my support and turn myself to every 
form of non-violent opposition to your 
actions that I ean manage to execute, 
First, I refuse my financial support; from 
this time onward T will not willingly pay 
my income tax. Second, 7. refuse my 
moral support; from this time onward yau 
must know that your continued sections 
against the aspirations of es auch 
as the rebels in the Dominican Republic 
and the people of Vietnam are actions 
against your employer, Third, I refuse 
my loyalty to this institution; on this 
day I return to you, as a eymbol of my 
withdrawn loyalty, my. certificate «of. 
honourable discharge frem five years af 
service during World War U. Fourth, f 
refuse my person; from this time onward: 
T will not knowingly or willingly do any 
act that will support or abet the militar: - 


ism of the United States, Fifth, T will ape - 


pose your actions by urging young ped 
ple to refuse to serve in the armed 
forces and by urging other young people 

to leave the armed services if they are 
now. in them, Finally, I declare myself 
available for non-violent acts .af civil 
disobedience calculated te abstruct the 


actions af this Inatitution.” 


East Pakistan 
relief work 


Oxfam has now provided more. than 
£26,000 towards relief work inthe afler 
math of the eyclone which hit. Rast. 
Pakistan on May it with the loess af 
T4000 Vives, ; a 
Voluntary, agencies are rashing relief 
workerg inta the area, This essential that. 
the many destitute families be recs 
tablished before the onset of the imon- 
soon, The Red Cross is in the area and 
dim. Howard, Oxfam's Field Directar 
for Western Asia, is directing the dis... 
Aribution ef Oxfam money an the sp 


desperately needed. The Hast Pakistan 
equivalent of our WVS is taking 3 
and drinking water, clothes and cagking’ - 
pote by Isunch to nearty g,000 fa 
in the. worathit Baptist 
sionary is st 
tion af one Shattered villa 
them: with ter Si & 
; qovidl 


g finance al 


ists and speculators” will he shot with: 4 


out trial if caught with “tangible proof: 
OF gunlt!” Re ee 
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THE 


PROFITEERS 


1960: " morally reprehensible ... a 
systematic violution of the most 
fundamental rights of mian- 
kind.” International Commiis- 
sion of Jurists 


1961:°... abhorrent... transposes whiat 
we regard as wrong into right.” 
Harold Macmillan 


1962: ... morally abominable, imtellec- 
tually grotesque and = spiritually 
indefensible." - Patrick Wall, 
MP 


3963:“...every American doing 
business in South Africa is in- 
directly a participant in the ag- 
gravation of violence, bloodshed 
and) brutality whieh daily tn- 
crease.” - Dr UH. Van Dusen, 
President f&meritus, Union The- 
ological Seminary, USA 


1964:"...the Danish government de- 
cided, in) 1963, to examine the 
possibility of breaking the vicious 
cirele af apartheid . , . these in- 
human policies.” ~ Per Hakkerup, 
Danish Foreign Minister 


1965: "...it is extremely difficult at 
first sight to find a logical reason 
for this concerted and one-sided 
agitation.” - Harold) Soref and 
Tan Greig, “ The Puppeteers.” 


A few years azo, many writers still found 
it necessary to define the word “ apar- 
theid” with a footnote; today it has 
passed into English usage but has lost 
none of its original flavour. Apartheid 
lurks in people’s subconscious ag an evil, 
the essence of intolerance, even if they 
are unaware of the full extent of the 
misery and humiliation behind it. No- 
one is prepared to defend the fanatical 
South African racialists who apply it - 
not even Harold Soref and fan Greig 


* The Puppeteers (Tandem Press, 5s). 


in their new book.* They merely find i 
difficult to understand what is behind 
‘this concerted and one-sided agitation ” 
(against apartheid) and, as Soref at 
least is a South African familiar with 
conditions in the Republic, one must as- 
sume that they are blind to the hopeless- 
ness and the hatred with which the 
system imbues those milhons of non- 
citizens who have been dispossessed be- 
cause rights are for whites 


In their refusal to recognise that there 
is anything to agitate about in’ the 
South African situation, Soref and Grely 
are in a class by themselves. Even 
Patrick Wall, to whom any idea of in- 
ternational action against the Republic 
is anathema, deplored the shortcomings 
of apartheid in strong temns. The quota- 
tions given at the beginning of this dis- 
cussion to reflect the prevailing climate 
of world opinion in comparison with 
Soref and Greig’s attitude are all of 
Western origin and guaranteed free of 
Communist inspiration: Patrick Wall, for 
instance, is a leading member of the 
right-wing Conservative Monday Club, of 
which Greig is Honorary Secretary and 
Soref Chairman of the Africa Commit- 
tee. 

The Puppeteers was to have heen pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Monday 
Club in time for last year’s general 
elections, but at the last minute - the 
proofs had already been received from 
the printers - the project was quietly 
drapped. This is not surprising. It did 
not accomplish what it set out to do: 
to demonstrate Communist subversion 
m organisations like the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement, Christian Action, the African 
National Congress, etc, all actively cam- 
paigning against white minority rule 
in southern Africa. ‘ The Communists 
have for a long time recognised that 
emotional ‘ do-gooder’ organisations have 
soft underbellies which can easily be 
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THE DEFINITION 


Moving 
through the streets 
myself, a city of water and 
darting thoughts 
in a city of voices 
hung in the air 
take me leave me 
love me kill me 
buy me buy me 
set me free 
what they say 
is the poem I give you 
stranger to stranger 
in the street 


MATTERS OF LIFE 


What buckets or balloons- 


ful of simple ja 
we need to sust 


ZZ 
ain us: 


sleeping in beds 


not alone 


and with tulips 
on the table 


Soon as I turn 
my back she 


dives for the bed - 


whalje-woman, 
wearied 

by the Jonah 
in her belly 


Suzanne Cronje discusses a book an an 
which attempts to brand | 
anti-apartheid organisations as 
Communist and subversive 


penetrated,” to quote Soref and Greig. 
They attempt to show how Dr Verwoerid’s 
opponents are being used as Communist 
tools, under the direction of Moscow or 
Peking, to undermine Western influence 
and interests as part of the struggle for 
world domination. “The Communists 
realise that the destruction of Western 
colonialism can only result in the re- 
quired conditions of chaos.” 

It did not come off. Not that Sore! and 
Greig failed to turn up information about 
Communist members in the organisa 
tions concerned - they turned up every 
scrap, including some which has Little 
relalion with reality. But it does not add 
up: the hits of evidence do not fall 
into any recognisable pattern; there is 
no plot, no Communist ideology, no Con. 
munist indoctrination, no extraneous 
guide-strings. Communist members do 
not necessarily turn non-Comimunist or- 
ganisations into Communist fronts; Com- 
munist support for a just cause does not 
make it less just. The failure to show 
any subversive content in the anti-apar- 
theid and anti-colonial methods and 
aims is the only important aspect) in 
this otherwise pointless book; important 
enough to be underlined in view of the 
tendency of spokesmen for entrenched 
privilege to classify everything and any- 
thing that threatens their interests and 
profits as “Communist” and “ subver- 
sive.” This is of course primarily the 
policy of the Verwoerd government 
which has passed a series of anti-Com- 
miuinist laws and seeurity measures so 
repressive that the International Com- 
mission of Jurists compared it to ‘the 
worst kind of Communist or Fascist dic- 
tatorship.” 

Whilst there is no evidence of subver- 
sion, there are details about a number 
of Comrounists, most of them South 
Africans, who are active in the anti- 
apartheid and anti-colonial groups. It 
is only fair to point out that the South 
African Communist Party was in the 
30 years of its legal existence the only 
party admitting non-FKuropeans on terms 
of absolute equality with Muropeans. 
This breath of democracy has attracted 
many South Africans of the various 
racial groups who would perhaps not 
have joined the party under different 
circumstances. However, a dozen or so 
Party members provide only a limited 
amount of materia) on which to base 
a book, and the authors have recourse 
to some very questionable methods to 
present the organisations they deal with 
in a sinister and disreputable light. 
There are also numerous mistakes in 
this factual account; the authors evident- 
ly relied on second-hand information 
without checking the results of their re- 
search. The Africa Bureau has already 
complained in a letter to one of the 
daily newspapers about the wrong state- 
ments made in the chapter dealing with 
its organisation; others may follow suit. 
But most of those concerned feel that 
The Bole eps Is not worth bothering 
about, which is of course true, except 
for the fact that the argument is so 
obviously self-defeating that it shows 
that there is no case to be made. It 
shows something else, too: Soref and 
Greig's approach to the subject appears 
like a parody of the pronouncements 
one has come to expect from a number 
of peers in the House of Lords; but 
Jooked at closely, it reveals « concentra- 
ted version of the platitudes and jar- 
gon employed by the right-wing press 
in connection with the newly indepen- 
dent and not yet independent countries. 
But the shallow reasoning and the com- 
plete absence of moral considerations 
in this type of arguinent are symptoms 
of a serious disorder: the West is get- 
ling {its values confused. In holding 
Communism responsible for the develop- 
ment of an ant!-apartheid front and in 
regarding South Africa as only an in- 
cidenta] target in Communism's struggle 
with the West, the fact that many West- 
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way behind is completely ignored. the nd 
Apartheid is profitable; South Afric? | we) with 
yields the best returns on investmeD® | Roman ice 
in certain fields; the stakes are high: DET dike South 
conditions can be expected to continue e field t 
so favourable only as long as WHEY tures qT. j 
supremacy remains unchallenged in con Ties are m 

trol of affairs. The issue of apartheid the | 
as an evil must therefore be evaden lants? Th: 
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Soref and Greig, ‘ The Red Chinesé ke 
ploit the racial theme. This they hav’ 18 Ota We 
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this unacceptable system only in tern 
of Western interests, Western inv@.. 
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Suzanne Cronje ts the former edit yy “en the 
African Horizon, a Nigerian quar’ ing | thi all ri 
She has lived in Nigeria for twenty Meer tag it 
and is now working in London 38 4 
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Protestant ethic 


The sweeping denunciation of the 
Protestant ethic” and the prominence 
Which you give it) CPriple Revolution 
feature, June $1) fail to convince at 
least one of your readers of their ac- 
Ciraey. Since when has Protestant doc- 
tine taught that man has to “establish 
Ns worth in the eyes of God?” Krom 
Uther down to the present day, Protes: 
Wants have proclaimed the infinite worth 


man in the sight of God, and that 
| falvation is 
| *Orks, It is the Roman Church that has 


by faith rather than by 
Stressed salvation by works, even works 
ot supercrogation. 
The type of human being produced. in 
‘ne Protestant countries compares rather 
"ell with the characters nurtured on 
linet ideas and practices, say in areas 
€ South America where Rome has had 
ths flela to itself for roughly four cen, 
i Tes. Is it your view that Roman Catho- 
8 are more likely to enjoy the fruits 
% the “triple revolution” than Protes- 
Nts? That has still to be proved. 


hatever the future holds in store for 
4, the history of Protestant nonconfur- 
wey In Wales, and the part played by 
“tthodists in England, give us firm 
Pound for thinking that those who be- 
tne to this tradition are not likely to 
Tn aside from anything which promises 
‘uller life for man, They do not make 
(rudgery” and “saving” a condition 
th ternal salvation, but at their best 
hei’ have a faith that teaches them 
sgther to give up hope under compul- 
n'y ‘drudgery ” nor to become selfish 

‘netr use of their hard won earnings. 


“the In South Wales know from bitter 
yperience what a sorry plight it is 
ho, decent men cannot find work, and 
jy, balf a million people left to search 
"it elsewhere. If the new revolution 
gp Prevent this kind of situation arriv- 
he Again, all honour to its promoters. 
€N must be educated ani! prepared for 
thin Hn Bees, but there will have to be an 
Re le. What is it to be? 
acY RK. J. Janes, 
“ Porth-y-Castell, Barry, Glam. 


Cybernation 
iy your June 11 feature on cybernation, 
Was astounded by the statement, 


feet from the Triple Revolution mani- 
ej 0, that “the great weapons have 
inginated war as a method of resolv- 
& international conflicts.” 
ice Pentagon now regards even ther- 
i Nuclear war as a feasihle proposition. 
lous statement seems even more ridicu- 
batt when we read every day of new 
ales in Vietnam: if only in terms of 
tq Dower involved, the Vietnam war is 
Uvalent to several Napoleonic wars. 


ent ders may be interested ina booklet 
jatled Cybernation - the Silent Con- 
(West, available free on request from the 
mee for the Study of Democratic 
Qa tutions, Box 4068, Santa Barbara, 
neteornia. Yhis fills in much of the 
Whine! detail missing from your feature, 
tage © taking much the same “ anti-Pro- 
Ry int ethic” viewpoint. 
14 78? Markman, 
Pld Bury Road, Sedgtey Park, 

'stwich, Manchester. 


Marijuana 


nWOuld like to take up the two points 
lune by Stanley Keeble (Peace News, 
ty © 11). As an anarchist I would pre- 

*O See a sociely in which there are 
liy, “Ws. Since we da not at present 
it; in such a soviety, however, surely 
typ, tore germane ta accept this and 
hypPalgn against one repressive measare 


iy 


ing {f than lose ourselves in a dream, 
tree is a dream, that Britain is on the 
om Of a, revolution. 1 do not suffer 
te the lusion that we can get rid 
think! Fepressive laws at once and I 
tag) it is better therefore to get one 
iyp 3 repealed than to rest content in 
¥e evolutionary armchairs. At least 
y, tl have achieved something. 

lity Vision of a peaceful, mature and sat- 
wludes: society is not one which pre 
ft ptl@ use of drugs any more than 
iy, “Sludes religion, art or chewing: 
O say that drugs are the hall 


o of 4 fee Geen " 
ge! im an inadequate personality is 
ak plederard u thin hee the question. Surely the first 
ask aupsélvea is what 


tye We must. 
Personalities are inadequate for. 


Drugs offer a unique means to explore 
vur personalities. Shonld a miatur 
society discourace this when it has na 


harmful side effects? If some of the 
politicians of the worh{ sat down to 
gether and rolled a reefer we would 


hove a happier workd already. 

T therefore appeal to readers to join 
us in a eampaizn lo vet the laws apainst 
hashish and marijuana repealed as 
speediiy as possible. 

Christ Hohues, Secretary, 

Marijuana Law Reform Association, 

39 Hlannon Road, Birmingham 14. 


Immigrant workers and 
industrial action 


Despite their very strong case, the strike 
of Courtauld workers ended unsuccess- 
fully; because the workers affected were 
alinost all immigrants and they failed to 
pet the support of British fellow work- 
ers, and also found themselves up 
against union officials as well as the eim- 
ployers. The = strike has raised some 
important issues which will no doubt 
arise again. It is most unfortunate there- 
fore that Peace News has printed a 
misleading and ilLinformed — report 
(June Lt). 


Some facts will bear repeating. The 
workers were asked to operate 4 
machines instead of one, i.e. 153 spindles 
instead of 102. The consequent Increase 
in the effective workload was more than 
50%, because the workers naw would 
have to move continuously between two 
machines. In return they were offered an 
increase of 3d per hour over their pre: 
sent wage of 5s 10}d per hour. This 
was an insulting offer. It is surprising 
that any union should have accepted 
it without proper consultation with the 
workers concerned, Instead of Jaunching 
a strugete to resist it. 

The demand of the workers, however, 
was not that the wage offer should be 
raised to compare reasonably with the 
extra work being comarided of them. 
Rather, it was that they simply could 
not undertake the extra work because it 
would impose an intolerable burden and 
serious health risks In view of the con- 
ditions of work, which even on the basis 
of one man one machine were had 
enough to deter British workers from 
seeking work in this department, 


One of the central issues in the dispute 
was that of consultation with the wark- 
ers; of respecting democrati¢ union pro- 
cedures, No jnstance is given by union 
officials of any meeting where the work- 
ers were in fact consulted. Instead 
vague statements are made about “ brief- 
ing sessions with small groups of 
workers during working hours” and 
consultation with some shop stewards 
who are English. It was the workers, 
in fact, who demanded that a meeting 
of the workers be canvened, when ru 
mours started going around that new 
arrangements were being contemplated. 
At the meeting of April 26, which was 
attended by the overwhelming majority of 
the workers affected, they unammously 
rejected the new proposals. Roberts, the 
principal union official concerned, pre- 
sided at the meeting und Jim Page, a 
district official of the union, was present. 
It is somewhat disingenuous on the part 
of Roberts now to describe the meeting 
as “unofficial. It underlines the 
bureaucratic attitude which the union 
has adopted in this unfortunate affair 
and its utter disregard af the wishes of 
its members; in this case the immigrant 
workers. 

The most disturbing aspect of the Pres- 
ton strike was the introduction of ra- 
clalism an oa purely industrial dispute. 
Nothing could have done greater damage 
to the confidence of the immigrant work- 
ers in the union and to the relations 
between the immigrant and British 
workers than the statement of Roberts, 
vice-chairman of the union branely 
which was reported in the Lancashire 
Eeening Post, His immediate reaction ta 
the strike was that ° the issues involved 
now appear ta be entirely racial.” This 
statement drove a rift between immi- 
grant workers and their Hritish broth- 
ers which was nol closed despite efforts 
to win solidarity. 

Your reparter referred to the idea of 
coluured trade unions. Given tha isala- 
tian and frustration of the immigrant 
workers, it is remarkable that this idea 
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dul not cateho on; but this demand was 
never made by the strikers, who cde- 
clared {hat anyone who tiked af col- 
oured urtous was an enemy of the 
coloured worker. There were press re- 
ports Dnking the demands with Roy 
Sawn and Michael de Preitas; but both 
of them fave since repudiated the idea. 
The uomigrant workers are the mast 
exploited section of the British working 
Class. ‘They may well begin to be the 
most militant; Preston. Southall and 
other places indicate a new trend. Their 
Inphitaney wil inereasmely cone up not 
only against the Wanagement but also 
against the confortable tenor of life: of 
the unton bureaucracy. The issue of mali 
tancy of workers, of union bureaucricy 
und demacratisauion of the unions are 
industrial issues, But there is arm increas- 
ing danger that these will be turned 
info ractal issues which will divide the 
iminigrant worker from the support of 
his British fellow workers, 


This present threat to immiprant work- 
ers will ultimately be seen to be a threat 
to the entire working class in Uritain. 
Racialists will seek to divide workers 
from their fellow workers, We must join 
forces now to prevent this. 


The strike found the Campaign Against 
Racial Discrimination unprepared and 
ill-equipped to play an effective part in 
the situation, CATtD’s contribution was 
not altogether ingignificant. But it could 
have been far greater and a good deal 
more effective if it had organisationally 
prepared itself to meet such a situation 
as arose at Proston. That is the direc- 
tion in which CARD must move. The 
immigrant, first and foremost, is a worker, 
It is as a worker that he must integrate 
in the local soclety - by realising his 
rights and his identity as a worker. It 
ae a worker that he must defend hiin- 
self. 

Hamza Alavi, 

74 Hodferd Road, London N.W.LL. 


Large or small units 


Malcolm Page staggers me with his * In- 
Vependence for Quebee seems ridiculous 
on any grounds but emotional ones” 
(lune 18). Quebee is an area with a 
community whose Janguage, religion, 
traditions, relationships, values, hahits 
of thought and view of life are quite 
distinct from its neighbours’. 


Naturally the people of Quebec wish to 
preserve their way of life and prevent 
it being swamped by forces around it 
which are inimical to its tndividuality 
If the reasons for this are ‘emotional,’ 
they are none the less admirable, and 
their case should have the support of all 
genuine democrats. 


When will we learn that to refuse inde- 
pendence and the right to choose one’s 
own way of life, far any reason at all, 
destroys the case for one’s own freedom? 
To refuse to trust any croup of people 
with power on the grounds that they may 
not choose wisely is to put oneself well 
on the road to fasclam or something like 
it. 


One catches a whiit of this lagy-ininded 
acceptance of the totalitarian idea of 
power in big units being axiomatically 
preferable to small units in John Ball's 
remarks (June 11) about the islanders 
of Skye seeking by direet action to pra- 
serve their sabbath from disturbance by 
tourist traffic. John Ball is not sure that 
they are right to insist, or whether their 
wishes should be ignored because their 
economic plight is so partons. 

The fact ig there is only one real (ag 
oppased to legally usurped) source of 
autharity to decide what happens in 
vkye, and that is in the people of Skye 
themselves. Since more than half of (hem 
simed the potitian ta appose the Sunday 
ferry service, the decishon of British 
KRallways ta go ahead regardless is x 
preposterous violation of democratic 
principle, which must coase a8 soun as 
poasible. 

In any case 1 am quile aly a toss to 
account for the erroneous belief that big 
units of government make for progress 
and worldly riches, The only governments 
which have abolished paverty among 
their peaple are, like Sweden and Swit- 
cerland, among the smadleat in the world. 
When travelling in the USA last year 
T saw niany signs of wealth, but { alsa 
saw mare slens of truly endemic poverty, 
hy which [ mean the tnest wretched 
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vonditians Of dife bem: transmuted ina 
whole communities from veneration ta 
Heneration, Unan could be found any 
where in Europe today, 

It Matcohn Page would) peruse the pro- 
eeodings of a symposia held by the 
International Meonumic Association, and 
published as Econontic Consequences of 
fhe Siee of Nations, be would find the 
case fur small, independent units of 
government rests on far more techni 
cally sophisticated prounds than his 
readiness to dismiss them as “ridteu 
lous? or “emotional” imivht supeest. 
John Papworth, 

Rose Cattage, Elcoibe, Stroud, Glos. 


John Hall ierites: (tis pot far me to 
teply on Malcolm Page’s hehalf, but f 
suspect dofn Papworth has imisunder 
stoad his position as he has mine. No 
where did J suggest that big units are 
axiomatically preferable to small anits, 
what fF did do was toa point out sore 
contradictions in the sabbatarian case, 
and ta try to balance the vonfilet be: 
tween my attitude to Skye as a tourist 
and what my attitude would be if | lived 
there, 


Questions for Co-ops 


1 hope you will permit me to anawer 
the "Questions for Co-ops" of Barhara 
Smoker (Peace News Jane 14). 


The profit made by Co-ap societies is 
returned to the consumers in the shapo 
of the dividend paid out to members. 
The amount of this “dividend " is com: 
parable to the profits paid out to share 
holders of private firms of a cunpar: 
able size. Tt can, therefore, not be 
expected that the Co-op should under 
sell their competitors generally; you 
cant get the profit on your purchase 
back twice. Moreover, the Co-ops protect 
the interests of the consumer by not 
selling shoddy goods and the Interests 
of the producer by strictly adhering ta 
Hi §-day week and to trade union cone 
€ ons, 


Certainly the Co-ops supported the alac- 
tion of the Labour government and we 
are not sorry for having helped to bring 
in a government which has increasad of 
age pensions, abolished the prescription 
charges, introduced complete tenants’ 
protection against eviction and which is 
working on more measured ta proect 
the consumer and tha people in general. 
The gavernment js wader constant pres 
sure from certain Interests Inside this 
country and from abroad with regard 
to ila foreign policy; and the political 
committees of the LCS has proved itnelé 
willing to counter that pressure by giv 
Ing ita own advice ta the government 
on questions like Vietnam, Ca-op spon. 
sored MPa were among those who wigned 
the resolutions tabled by progressive 
8. 


When the TSR2 waa abolished, the LCS 
political committee responded on the 
samme day, congratulating the goverte 
ment on this step and asking tha go 
ernment not to replace the TS&2 by 
American weapons but ta devote the 
savings to welfare purposes, 

John Spencer, 

30 Adolphus Road, Landouw 8.4, 


‘100’ survey 


We are carrying aut a survey af all 
the people we van trace who have evur 
heen active in the Committes of 1. 
This survey will bo based on a ques: 
tionnaire which has bean published tn 
the June Resistunce, the paper of the 
Tandon Committees of 100, May we ap 
peal to thage af your readers wha have 
ever heen active In the Committee af 
100 but haven't received a copy of this 
questionnaire to write to as for ane? 
We shall, of courae, treat all perional 
information as strictly confidential 
Nicalas and Ruik Walter, 

tifa Fellows Road, 

Landan N.W.5. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Rergige 3.06 po Sunday Juae 27 
Weigh ifouse Church ial, Binney 
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Morgenthau 
for London 
teach-in 


As Peace News went to press the 
projected list of speakers for next 
Wednesday’s Council for Peace in 
Vietnam teach-ln at) the Central 
Walt, Westminster was looking 
very impressive. Professor Hans 
Morgenthau, one of the main 
speakers at the Washington teach- 
in on May 15, was definitely com- 
jung; at least one of the Common- 
wealth African heads of state was 
likely to be speaking if the Algiers 
Conference didn’t materialise; a 
US Senator was expected to be 
speaking against Johnson's Viet- 
nun policies and if he were to 
come the organisers were expect- 
ing a spokesman from the US 
State Department to appear; they 
were hoplug for either McGeorge 
Bundy or Walter Rostow. In ad- 
dition it is hoped that a spokes- 
man for the Foreign Office will 
take part. 


The reason for optimism probably 
can be found in the impressive list 
OF sponsors which the British 
Council for Peace in Vietnam has 
attracted: these include MPs, bish- 
ops, professors and many cuftural 
fixures. 


Numerous trades councils have an- 
nounced their support for the 
Council and there js widespread 
support from individual trade 
unlons from factory to national 
level. 


In uddition to the teach-in = the 
Vietnam Council were also to have 
2 petition presented to Paniament 
by Philip Noel-Baker, MP. The 
petition will be presented at 2.30 
pm, Ht wasn’t elear as we went 
fo press how many signatures hid 
heen collected, but there are en- 
couraging signs: groups in Fulham 
and Golders Green each collected 
roore than a thousand signatures 
last Saturday; people were queue- 
fag up ta sign. The Counct) ask 
that all petition forms should be re- 
turned to 374 Grays Inn Read by 
June 25. 


After the petition has been pre- 
sented there will be a mass lobby 
of MPs. {It was reported last week 
that the organisers. are expecting 
30,000 people to take part. 


The teach-by will take place he- 
tween 2.00 and 7.45 pm. After this 
there will he a rally in the Central 
Wall. Speakers will include Fenner 
Brockway, Jeremy Thorpe MP, 
Colin Jackson MP and Felix 
Greene, The Council are preparing 
a leaflet on future action and io 
pamphlets by William Warbey and 
Christopher Farley, 


‘100’ to lobby 
the lobbyers 


The Committee of 100 is to make 4 
special effort during the mass lobby of 
Parliament on June 30 to ensure that 
people taking part in the lobhy sre made 
aware of the non-aligned standpoint on 
the Vietnam war. A rallying point for 
information and leaflet distribution will 
he maintained at the Jan Smuts statue 
in ParHament Square from 2 pm on- 
wards. 


YCND march 


The Youth Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament is to march for peace in 
Vietnam on Sunday, July 4, American 
Independence Day. The march will as- 
semble at Smithfield Market at 2 pm, 
and go via Fleet Street to Trafalgar 
Square for a rally at 3.15 pm. At 4.30 
pm it will continue to the American 
embassy, where a letter will be handed 
in. It will disperse in Ilyde Park. 

Se a 
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WORKERS’ CONTROL CONFERENCE 


Incomes policy rejected 


Kod Prince reports: A long resolution 
setting out objections to the govern- 
ment’s incomes policy was passed at the 
conclusion of a conference on “ Work- 
ers’ Control in a Changing Situation,” 
held last weekend in Manchester. 

The conference was the third in a series 
organised by Labour’s Voice. As well 
as incomes policy, it concentrated on the 
steel, docks and. aircraft industries, 
breaking up into seminars to consider 
plans and possibilities for workers’ 
control in those industries. Unlike the 
last conference, which devoted some 
time to plenary sessions and a brains 
trust, this one gave the bulk of its 
time to the seminars. 

The docks seminar, which included 
groups of dockworkers from Hull and 
London, came up with a plan for na- 
tionalising the docks and replacing the 
National Dock Labour Board with a 
structure of workers’ councils, organised 
through trade union branches. There 
would be complete workers’ self-man- 
agement in all matters of work organisa- 
tion, and the councils would have the 
power to examine the accounts of the 
proposed National Port Authority, The 
convenor of the group was confident 
that problems of efficiency, wages struc- 
ture and trade union rivalry could he 
overcome; even the experience of meet- 
ing dockers from other ports at this 
conference had made the problems seem 
less formidable. 

Steel and aircraft were combined in one 
seminar. The Sheffield  steelworkers’ 
group, who had prepared a working 
document for the conference, felt that 
it was unrealistic to expect 10067 work- 
ers’ self-management in the nationalised 
steel industry, and said they would set- 
tle for a reasonable amount of participa- 
tion. However, the seminar suggested 
modifications to their proposals for elec- 


tion of board members, in the direction 
of giving greater power to the workers’ 
councils. It seemed to be felt that the 
group had pone as far as it could in 
working: out plans for workers’ control 
in an industry which was not yet na- 
tionalised; the next step was to make 
sure that the industry was nationalised. 
On aircraft, the seminar recommended 
the nationalisation of airframes and 
aero engines, and suggested that the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union should 
be pushed into making funds available 
to train aircraft workers for workers’ 
control management functions, so as to 
strengthen the demand for nationalisa- 
tion. 

The incomes policy seminar was con- 
cerned with the movement for workers’ 
control in a general political context, 
with particular attention given to the 
position of shop stewards under the in- 
comes policy. The thesis was put for- 
ward by Ken Coates, an editor of The 
Week, that the present incomes policy 
of the government was unacceptable, be- 
cause it froze present inequalities, it did 
not control prices or property incomes, 
it did not relate to a national plan for 
publicly owned and democratically con- 
trolled industry, and it undermined the 
power of trade unions, especially shop 
stewards. 

Control of day-to-day workshop organisa- 
tion, conditions of work and wages was 
already to some extent in the hands of 
workers, through their shop stewards; 
well over half the strikes held in Bri- 
tain were about some sort of workers’ 
control situation. The moral revulsion 
of people denied the right to contribute 
to the making of decisions about their 
work led to this succession of short and 
small strikes, aimed at humanising a 
corner of the working weck. 


LABOUR PEACE CONFERENCE 


The economic threat to peace |°Y 


A correspondent reports; The central 
theme of a conference on Labour’s de- 
fence and foreign policy held last week- 
end in Surrey, and sponsored by the 
Labour Peace Fellowship, Labour CND 
and the London Co-op Political Commit- 
tee, conld be summarised as “ The road 
to peace is paved with shed ilusions.” 


Norman Atkinson, who won Tottenham 
for Labour at the General Mlection, spoke 
at the opening session: he asked the 
conference to discuss the question 
“Can we afford an independent foreign 
policy, in view of the economic conse- 
quences which would follow a_ break 
with the US?” He described the mone- 
tary crisis of last November as a shot 
fired by international finanee capital to 
warn the Labour government not to 
increase their welfare expenditure be- 
yond a certain point, especially old age 
pensions. Wilson did not sleep for four 
days and nights; but this was a mild 
occasion compared with what would 
happen if Labour rocked the boat of the 
Western alliance. 
It was necessary to discuss what meas- 
ures should be taken to forestall the 
damage which could be done to the 
economy as a result of taking an inde- 
pendent line on foreign policy. In his 
apinion, we would have to devalue the 
pound and reduce our standard of living, 
and we would have to lead our people 
in such a way that they would accept 
this in the context of independence from 
Anerica. In order to maintain our im- 
orts of essential materials we would 
ave to arrange harter exchanges with 
the noncapitalist countries - especially 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 


The greatest danger was inflation, which 
he sald was built into the capitalist 
system; the biggest single cause of in- 
flation was the vast expenditure on de- 
fence. To camhat this it would be neces- 
sary to contro] the economy, to redistri- 
bute purchasing power. But (and here 
contradictions began to creep in) this 
would have to be done by voluntary 
co-operation, because capitalism would 
be with us for at least another decade. 

The conference took a dim view of the 
Ferre oe of reducing the standard of 
iving - as one woman put it during 


the discussion: “If you tell ‘our 


people’ that sort of thing, we shall he 


out on our ear.” 

Mrs Joyce Butler, MP for Wood Green, 
who chaired the conference, remarked 
on the need to educate public opinion; 
she, personally, was not pessimistic about 
this, though some people in the Labour 
movement were - the Labour government 
stil] had a feeling of inferiority vis-a-vis 
the Establishment and the permanent 
officials - but the peace movement had 
shown that there was a public which 
would support a Labour initiative. 


Terence Heelas, the producer of Strate- 
gic Commentary and author of the CND 
pamphlet The Nato Sheet Anchor, 
opened the second session with an an- 
alysis of the reasons why NATO is no 
jonver a deterrent against aggression: 
since 1959, he said, it has been clear 
that the Russians would be able to des- 
troy America hy ballistic missiles in 
«a second strike. “No country is going 
to commit suicide in order to punish 
aggression against an ally. All future 


wars, as in Vietnam, will be fought on the Labour left wing. -| 


CND candidate against |": 


Stewart? 


A committee of London CND supporters 
has heen set up with the intention of 
running a nuclear disarmament candi- 
date against the JF oreign Secretary, 
Mr Michael Stewart, in his Fulham con- 
stituency. 

Behind the move are Keith Burdon, for- 
merly secretary of London Region CND, 
Mehala Trevaldwyn, assistant secretary 
of the Region, Michael Kennedy, Lon- 
don CND's regional organiser (who is 
shortly resigning his position), Martin 
Smith, a former member of the regional 
executive, and other London CND sup- 
porters. The committee regards the 
foreign policy of the labour Party as so 
dangerous that all] previous objections 
to independent candidates have heen re- 
moved, 

The committee have applied to London 
Region CN) for affiliation as a specialist 
group, to be called London Election 
Group CND, This application will come 
before the Region’s AGM at the ACTT 


This fragmented shop stewards’ move 
ment at best enabled workers to hole 
their own. It was now under attack, 48 
part of a campaign to gain trade union 
support for planning within capitalism: 
but it needed to be strengthened a5 the 
basis for an extension of this kind & 
control towards more complete forms ° 
workers’ self-management. 


This thesis gained general acceptance 
in the seminar, and several people poe 
ted out that the rejection of the present 
incomes policy put the issue of public | 
ownership back into the centre of pout! | 
cal debate - among them Stanley Orme, 
one of the two MPs (the other belle | ‘'D 
Frank Allaun) who sat in on the sei | er 
nar. Mr Orme also suggested that thé 

incomes policy had already been torn © | 

shreds by trade union opposition. \ Mas 
The seminar's conclusions, which found 

their way into the final resolution, welé b 

that opposition should be encourages y Cc 
to the present incomes policy, eer 
further discussion should be openes 
up about the proper objectives of an in 
comes policy. One of the demands whit?) 
the resolution contained, as a necessaly 
condition of a socialist incomes polly: 
was the right for workers to have acces? 
to employers’ account books - a demand 
which several people recognised would ) 
be strongly resisted, thus again raisins 
the issue of public ownership. 


The conference also passed a resolutio? 
strongly attacking the recent remal® | 
of Ray Gunter, Minister of Labour, abo 
the need for more “diseipline” in WY! 
trade unions. As a measure of its sue 
port for unofficial strikers, it raised! 
collection of £4 for the Courtaul 

strike fund, after hearing statements yi 
some of the Preston strikers about the! 

struggle. Ms 


f 5 ex Th ’ . 
the allies’ territory and at their @&) 0G rey 
pense.” {ae not 
Malcolm Caldwell a lecturer at the 24)! Clthey 4} 
don University Schoot “of Oriental #74) bloo Bo 


African Studies who has just returlty | the 

fron a year travelling in the Far Hats t & tem 
dealt with the need for Europeans ') Oither 
understand the eolossal changes wile the fort 


have oceurred in the minds af the pert don. 4 
of “south-east Asta since the war. NON hee to 
they know that they are are sU%.] The J 


ili mis ap 
enough to defeat imperialism. Our OFy) 40 eal 
hope for retaining their friendship (My) St Ay 
trading connections) is to get out ag ‘anges 
the Far East and allow them to PUPS) Boon cy, 


to birth the kind of society they wie Naked 

. . t 
Time allowed for discussion was Wt 5 powe 
short for a real consensus of OPIMDel Suby ic 
far less a fruitful interaction among |. uss) 


ji fay 
forty people (mainly from London Me yore un 
the home counties) who attended peat ae imp 
conference. But the speakers betwee | lion, R 
them gave a vood all-round view of and int; ; 
situation facing the peace movement hick 
] 


yr 
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Hall, Soho Square, next Sunday, Jeske te, outh 


27, as will an emergency resolut "y fate 
ing the Region to welcome the Brom ty their 
initiative in proposing to ran 4 oath, 1 
date against Mr Stewart. } 


recent (which put. oy) 
against running CND candidates) ade pyit 
feels that as the move Is penton | b 
& new group, without risking itt 

CND's finances or asking for “er | rt 
from every CND supporter, the yore he ; 
might well express approval ¢ r 
plan. _ will Urgy 
The next move of the commmilletinam | forced. 
be to approach unilateralisty In FYiaate} (y -88 cl 
for their support, to select a can kink Ap, S0vey 
and then to set up a larac ¥ hy ie 
group to plan the campaign. oup is ned r 
The acting secretary of the BI yon p Soy 
Martin Smith, 42 Vicarage Road. 1 Nt son 
don S.W, 14. I 


